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The Social Function of Punishment. 
By 


Åke Petzäll. 


It is now nearly ten years since, in connection with a review of 
Professor Olof Kinberg's work, »Basic Problems of Criminology»>, 
I took the liberty in » Theoria» of calling the attention of readers 
of philosophy to the methods and results of modern criminology”. 
Since then my opinion has been confirmed that philosophy, 
sociology and psychology have a great deal to learn from 
criminological research. That ethics or moral research in 
the widest sense can obtain guidance from criminology with 
regard to both its task and its material would seem to be in- 
disputable. It should also be clear that ethics, even where it is 
predominantly analytical in its conception and with predominant 
leanings towards a theory of values, finds it all the more neces- 
sary to build on a thorough observation of actual conduct. As 
regards the criminologist's relations to sociology and psychology, 
the last few decades have shown that the scientific investigation 
of crime and punishment as a social science does not only need 
sociology and psychology as helpful branches of instruction, but 
that it to a large extent coincides with these fields of invest- 
igation. 

In this article it will be especially emphasized that ethics, 
sociology and psychology ought not only to pay attention to 
criminology, but also to take into consideration the practical legis- 
lative work which is concerned with crime and punishment. 


1 ”Theoria 1937, p. 144. 
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In Sweden and also elsewhete, it has been common for philo- 
sophers to criticise the scientific criminological theories and con- 
ceptions of criminal jurisprudence from one-sided points of view 
of epistemology without trying to understand the unique situation 
in which criminal science and jurisprudence are placed. They 
are placed in a unique intermediary position between theory and 
practice and in judging the method of working and the results in 
these fields, we will remind of the words of one of the 
most important Swedish authorities on criminal law, written 
during the first decades of the present century. Johan C. W. 
Thyrén, in a sentence which I often take the liberty of 
quoting, says: »On cannot lay too much stress on the fact 
that the law is not a mathematical system which can be deduced 
from an established principle: the law is a system of practical 
rules, which are intended to attain a practical result and there- 
fore must take into consideration all the circumstances — in- 
cluding illusions and false conceptions in the individuals of the 
community — of a character calculated to influence this result.» 
One must remember that the conceptions of criminal juris- 
prudence are made to be used successfully in and with regard to 
actual tasks in a given connection. 

Since in what follows one phase of the actual work of reform 
of the criminal law in Sweden is to be examined, we must first 
of all hear what the administrative authorities have to say on the 
subject. In this way we shall see how philosophical and sociolog- 
ical problems emerge in the work of legislation. 

In connection with the preparatory work for and the adoption 
of a new law for the execution of punishment in our country, 
the question of the social function of punishment has become 
of special interest. It has become plain that we know exception- - 
ally little about this question, that it is intimately connected with 
a series of intricate problems, which have troubled philosophers 
and sociologists at different times and that clarity must be ob- 
tained both theoretically and empirically. 


tJ. C. W. Thyrén: Straffrättens allmänna grunder. (The general bases of 
criminal law.) Lund 1907, p. 55. 
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Since the question of the social function of punishment, which 
has given rise to trouble in our country, is of such a character 
that it must be treated not only from different scientific regions 
of experience, but also from different geographical ones, it seems 
to be in accordance with the international discussion programme 
of »Theoria» to awaken the interest of foreign readers in a 
dilemma which is by no means a special Swedish experience. On 
ithe whole the question of the social function of punishment must 
be treated on a broad basis and from as many points of view as 
possible, as it really is a question of obtaining clarity in a 
problem which from the systematic and methodological point of 
view of science is so complicated that all possible means of ap- 
'proach must be examined. In this article some points of method- 
ology will be indicated and some objects of research will be dis- 
cussed in connection with the debate going on in Sweden, but I 
shall also allow myself to take illustrative material from other 
countries, where, through the help of authorities and invest- 
igators, I have been able to make some interesting studies. In 
this connection I, naturally, speak without making any claim to 
the authority of the specialist and indeed acknowledge with 
sincere gratitude the valuable guidance I have obtained from 
physicians, lawyers and criminologists in this field, and should 
like especially to point out the debt I owe to leading psychiatrists 
in France and Belgium, although naturally I must assume res- 
ponsibility for the use I have made of the material for which in 
large measure I have to thank them. 

In the following pages it will first be shown in what way the 
question of the social function of punishment has become urgent 
in Sweden, and then the forms for a closer examination of the 
complex problem will de discussed, the writer permitting himself 
to express the hope that those interested will treat this article as 
the opening of a discussion. 

Since the turn of the century there has been going on i Sweden 
a particularly active work of reform in the sphere of criminal 
jurisprudence accompanied by an animated discussion, in which 
not only the authorities, lawyers and prison governors but also 
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psychiatrists, psychologists, sociologists and philosophers have 
taken part. This debate, as well as the practical work, is of great 
interest to all branches of philosophy, to epistemology and logic. 

As has already been mentioned, Johan C. W. Thyrén, Pro- 
fessor of Criminal Jurisprudence at Lund University, was the 


chief figure in the work of reform during the first ten years of 


this century. His extensive reform proposals put forward by 


order of the Government were adopted in part by Parliament, ' 


but they were also the cause of a particularly animated exchange 
of opinions to which he himself both as a Member of Parliament 
and Minister of Justice made an extremely interesting con- 


tribution, which showed practical perspicacity coupled with 
logical keenness and a thorough philosophical training. The 
Swedish philosophers, especially Axel Hägerström and his pupils, 


wete stimulated to an energetic participation in the debate on 
questions of principle. The work of legislation was directly in- 
fluenced to a large extent by the contributions of the Swedish 
psychiatrists, especially those of Olof Kinberg. 

The development in Sweden, from the turn of the century up 
to the present time, generally ought to be characterised thus — 
that one more and more looks upon the old legal system of re- 
pression as an incomplete planning. From the point of view of 
social rationalisation it has been found that to inflict a punish- 
ment causing suffering for harm done to society is an imperfect 
procedure conditioned by some shortcomings or other in the 
social structure, which must be removed. Changes in the ad- 
ministration of punishment one has learnt to regard as steps along 
the road leading towards a distant goal where the elimination 
of the causes of misadaptation will be more and more the chief 
objective. 

The Chairman of the Penal Code Commission, Karl Schlyter 
says about the last thirteen years work: »The outstanding 
motive in these reforms originally laid down in a Govern- 
ment decree of 20th April 1934 can theoretically be said to have 
been an attempt to get away from the idea that the task of 
criminal legislation ought to be to inflict on the culprit a chastise- 
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| ment proportional to a moral debt, and instead to make the chief 
point the protection of the community against the menacing 
| danger of the criminal. Practically, the leading thought under- 
lying the work of reform can be said to have been contained in 
the wish to work against the confining of persons in prison as a 
normal form of reaction against crime . . . In accordance with 
these theoretical and practical points of view a continuous ad- 
vance has taken place from the still dominant position of the 
general preventive way of treatment towards a stronger em- 
phasis on the individual prevention. Juridical-philosophical 
| speculations have given place to prophylactic and therapeutic 
| points of view, based on social and medical arguments. On the 
other hand demand for the protection of the community and the 
maintenance of justice has been made in opposition to the one- 
sided psychiatric point of view which has been made the grounds 
of too many verdicts of insanity. So far as a regard for the 
protection of society has permitted a profound humanisation of 
the execution of punishment has been accomplished.» The 
 Chairman of the Commission explains in these words the general 
principle underlying the Report on imprisonment, published 
November 14, 1944. 

Here I will make in brief a survey of the fundamental points 
of the Report itself, and of the remarks about it which are avail- 
able in print, also of the way in which Parliament treated the 
proposals, before they were passed in 1946. There is only space 
for a short reproduction of some of the points of view which 
arose in the course of the discussion on the social function of 
punishment. 

The report does not contain any theoretical analysis of the 
aim of punishment or any criminologico-sociological examination 
of the function of punishment. With regard to the purpose of 
punishment the general reflection is that there is nowadays 
agreement »that punishment should make use of the interest 


1 Karl Schlyter: Straffbalk eller skyddsbalk. Tretton års strafflagsreformer. 
(Criminal law or protective law. Thirteen years of reforms in the criminal law.) 
Stockholm 1946. 
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which the community has in shielding itself from criminality». 
The commission is of the opinion that the protection of the com- 
munity can thus be guaranteed by individual and preventive 
methods, but as the loss of freedom is in itself »the greatest 
suffering», the preventive points of view play »a very sub- 
ordinate part in the final formation of the system of punish- 
ment»." The Commission have also been aware of the fact that 
the points of view of protection and prevention cannot quite 
simply be co-ordinated in the formation of different measures. 
Such measures of protection as confinement and internment are 
not intended »for the purpose of being deterrent», but neverthe- 


less imply »greater suffering than that caused by ordinary punish- > 


ment».” They hold, further more, that from the point of view | 


of the protection of society the desired reproving treatment is 


not necessary in punishment, which is imposed for a general 
preventive reason.” They do not profess any special theory of the 
purpose of punishment but instead endeavour to do justice both 
to general preventive and individual preventive points of view, 
holding the protection of society as a general principle and the 
»promotion of the development in the right direction of those 
held in restraint» as the leading principle in the reformation 
of treatment on the basis of differentiation. Above all it is the 


still high frequency of recidivism that has caused the Commission 


to adopt this line of thought.” 

This will serve to show that the Commission's chief interest 
has been in the technical problems of the execution of punish- 
ment. Although they are conscious that the question of 
an effective prevention of crime is connected with »funda- 
mental problems touching the organisation of society». they 
obviously consider it not advisable to base an inquiry into 
the function of punishment on a sociological investigation.” In 


+ Betänkandet, (Report) p. 122. 
Ibid. Pp 1305 

SI Ibidsipar22: 

Ibid. Bilaga (Appendix) 3, p. 309 ff. 
BYTHidanps Sr 
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the investigation touching recidivism, it is maintained that for 
the present we lack »the means of objectively judging whether a 
criminal action is to be regarded as an accidental occurrence or 
as evidence of some constitutional disposition»." 

The Commission relies quite simply on practical experience, 
when they specify, as a chief principle for the whole legal pro- 
posal, that the punishment should have a positive and con- 
structive character, a fundamental idea, which is described in the 
Report in a more detailed way in these words: »The aim is to 
obtain individual prison treatment in free and natural ways. 
Those under restraint must be incited to work and personal 
activity. Their contact with the outside world must be increased. 
Study and other free time occupations must be encouraged by 
means of organised educational stimulus. By these means the 
mere custodial care of the prisoners gives way to the guiding of 
their employment and social action as the chief task of prison 
administration.»” 

To judge from the Royal Bill of 19th October 1945, the 
purely technical points of view play a predominant part also 
in declarations made on the Report when it was submitted to 
various authorities concerned. The problem of the moral form- 
ative function of the execution of punishment is, however, tuched 
upon in certain statements. 

For purely practical reasons, in certain declarations appre- 
hension is expressed about the Commission's proposal that short- 
term prisoners should be placed in open institutions. It is not to 
be expected that a social re-adaptation could be effected in a 
short term, and one has also to calculate that confinement in 
open institutions would not act as a deterrent on this kind of 
criminals. According to some authorities there is a danger that 
a stay in an institution might even be attractive. 

The Office of the Governor of Stockholm gives a drastic de- 
scription of the pleasant life in the open institutions and thinks 
that humanitarianism holds too large a place at the cost of 

1-Ibid., p. 384. 

2lIbidsEp. 291. 
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effectiveness. Thus it is maintained that the execution of punish- 
ment must be supported by the »Public Opinion of Justice» so 
that respect for punishment is not imperilled. Another civil 
service department (»Statskontoret») points out that the »main 
social function of punishment, especially on account of the moral 
formative work of punishment, ought to lead to the members of 
the community being more inclined to observe current rules of 
the penal code». According to this authority the Commission 
have not paid attention to the criticisms of individual prevention, 
made during the last ten years. There is further the criticism 
put forward by the prison authorities that individual prevention, 
built open the principle of safeguarding society, does not very 
well agree with the retaliative principle of the Penal Code now 
in force. 

In some instances regret has been shown that the Commission 
have not thrown light on the problem of the execution of punish- 
ment by means of scientific investigation. One has e. g. criticized 
the absence of a sociological investigation of the factors of en- 
vironment which induce crime, and affirmed that the Com- 
mission »have hardly reached the point which can really be 
called the kernel of the modern science of criminology, 
namely a survey of cause and effect in the problem of 
criminality».” It seems, however, characteristically enough, that 
unanimity does not prevail among the authorities to which 
the Report has been submitted concerning the attitude of the 
Commission towards the problem of cause and effect. The 
governor of a central prison thinks that the Report establishes a 
system on deterministic foundation, by means of which the 
individual is deprived of freedom of will and responsibility.? 

In the further report on the matter, the Kings Legal Council 
shows that a reform of the execution of punishment offers con- 
siderable difficulties, to a large part dependent on the fact that 
differences of opinion exist as to the fundamental principles, 

SELbidSEpsoo 


FÖIbidapal05: 
FINN OA 
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which make it extremely hazardous to combine individual and 
general preventive views as well as to establish the aim of 
punishment in legal terms; taking into consideration also that 
the purpose of punishment is many-sided and varied." The 
standing first Legal Committee of the Parliament has given ex- 
pression to »the dual function of punishment» by means of 
adding to the individualistic preventive reference in d 24 about 
reproval of the confined person, the general preventive regul- 
ation that the confined person shall be treated with »firmness». 
This is enough to show that the question of the moral function 


of punishment put forth in the discussion of the legal proposals 
ids a point Causing irritation, and that it is considered worth while 
to give it further discussion. 


The Minister responsible has also enlarged upon this problem 
During the discussion in the Parliament about the Bill the Minis- 
ter pointed out in the First Chamber, that the sole purpose of 
punishment is not to give the sentenced person increased pos- 
sibilities of beginning a new life in freedom. >»The sanction by 
punishment has like many other social interventions a more 


> general function also, which extends beyond individual cases. It 
has to do with the question, difficult to gauge, of the meaning of 


punishment for the law-abiding public, with its influence on 
men generally, especially on ordinary law-abiding citizens. The 
fact, that all laws to a large degree are respected and that the 
judicial system is for the most part upheld, certainly depends on 
a complicated inter-play between various factors, upbringing, 
habits, moral conceptions etc. In the building-up of this com- 
plex, the regular fixing and execution of punishment as a neces- 
sary psychological factor is certainly included. According to the 
view now generally accepted of the influence of punishment in 
this respect, there is primarily no question of an immediate in- 
fluence on people through deterrents, but rather of an indirect 
creation of motives and moral conceptions. One could perhaps 
call it a kind of psychological actio in distans.>. In the Second 


1 Första lagutskottets utlåtande (The Kings Legal Council's Report) nr. 52, 
p. 46 and 49. 
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Chamber the Minister did not represent the theory of the 
psychological actio in distans as generally accepted, but only 
referred to Professor Vilhelm Lundstedt as the originator of the 
theory." The Minister replied to the criticism levelled at the Com- 
missions proposal and agreed with the opinion contained in the 
Report, that it is the very loss of liberty which is the most es- 
sential thing in the morally effective influence of punishment.” 

When Professor Lundstedt spoke in the debate in the Second 


Chamber, he made the point that the opinion with regard to 


the function of punishment which had found expression in 


the Report, in the Royal Bill and in the Minister's words, 
had no real affinity with the opinion which he helds and” 


which has not been accepted in the way he meant it to be. 
Professor Lundstedt complained repeatedly in his statement that 
no investigation had been made with regard to the consequence 
of the new law-reform concerning the social function of the Penal 
Code. »As I see it, an indisputable condition for such a reform as 
this must be an expert investigation to ensure that the reform does 
not come into conflict with the social function of the criminal 
law, that is to say that there must be no fear that the realisation 
of the reform may reduce the power of the penal code to fulfil 
its function and therefore no fear that it may lead to a consider- 
able increase of crime in the country.» Professor Lundstedt also 
thinks, however, that if the reform were to disorganize the func- 
tion of the Penal Code, it is not our generation but the succeeding 
one which will experience the consequences of it. Competently 
drawn-up statistics — less mechanically done than usual — con- 
cerning the results of the new law will give good material »for 
future jurisprudence, which would at last get access to a collection 
of direct experiences as the mainstay for a discussion on the 
social function of punishment». | 

Professor Lundstedt, however, considers that he can even now 


+ Riksdagens protokoll. Första kammaren (The Parliaments Record, First 


Chamber), 1945, nr. 38, p. 364. See also Andra Kammaren (Second Chamber), 
1945, nr. 40, p. 32. 


> The Minister's statement, Propositionen (Bill), PELTS 
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make certain pronouncements concerning the function of the 
Penal Code. He emphasizes the fact that »society must have a 
Penal Code in order to exist», from which the logical and neces- 
sary consequence is that »the social function of the Penal Code 
is considered to be no other than to check, i. e. prevent, crime in 
society». Relying on his own investigations of the Penal Code, 
Professor Lundstedt maintains that punishment cannot be founded 
on the guilt of the criminal. »Criminal and their deeds are as 
little as other people and their deeds nothing else than play 
things in the large causal connection.» The punishment hits the 
criminal »like a kind of martyr for the sake of social organisa- 
HON. ..& 

It is obvious that in such a way of thinking, the individual 
preventiv - point of view gives place to the general pre- 
ventive one, and Professor Lundstedt therefore thinks it should 
be made clear how general prevention is to be understood. The 
Penal Code fulfils its function in some degree by awaking in 
the public consciousness the fear of punishment. But the 
preventive purpose is fulfilled to a greater degree »through 
the effect on the subconsciousness, through the so-called moral 
formation, or more exactly through the creation and support 
of a general spontaneous tendency on the part of the public to 
behave in accordance with the precepts of the Penal Code». As 
this development is extremely complicated, Professor Lundstedt 
contents himself with pointing out that the chief correctives to 
criminal impulses in a person work in a very indirect way, in that 
they are composed of the social-psychical pressure put on him by 
his environment, where one on special grounds can say that a 
moral energy complex is accumulated in the interest of the ob- 
servance of the law.” 

The essential points have now been reviewed of what came 
out in the debate of the social function of punishment. It will 
at least have been clear from the above account that the problem 
puts great demands on him who dares to tackle it. 


1 Riksdagens protokoll (The Parliaments Record) pp. 37-—40. The italics are 
Lundstedts. 
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First of all it must be stated that the debate shows a special 
difficulty in the collaboration between criminal legislation and 
social research. It is obvious that the progressive transformation 
of the reaction-system is a part of the general transformation of 
social life. It is clear that every legislative measure must be 
planned with the fullest possible reference to the process in its 
entirety. It also appears that the question of punishment and 
social structure constantly crops up in the present debate on the 
execution of punishment. The difficulty is that the scientific in- 
vestigation of the factors which determine personal behaviour in 
society does not manage to give reliable information with the 
speed which actualized legal reforms demand. 

The Report shows that not only in the Commission but also in 
other quarters there remains some doubt as to modern criminolog- 
ical investigation and its results. It is also clear that expert cri- 
minologists are very cautious about taking up an attitude with 
regard to the question of the general preventive work of punish- 
ment. It may be suitable to quote here Professor Kinberg: »A 
discussion about the general preventive influences of legislation 
and the application of laws must, to a large part, be of a specul- 
ative character. It must be supported mainly by »general ex- 
perience», which in many cases is of doubtful value, or by 
analogies from the sphere of pedagogy or of moral philosophy, 
as only such cases where general prevention has been shown to 
be totally ineffectual are known, while on the other hand where 
it may have been effectual the cases are more or less hypo- 
thetical.»' 

No social investigator, be he a criminologist or a moral socio- 
logist, seriously maintains that the legislative work has to wait 
for the results of an empirical investigation into the social func- 
tion of punishment. Just as natural science has grown with and 
out of technics, so social science grows with and out of society 
itself. Its problems, methods and results are conditioned by and 
condition social transformation. It must be at one and the same 


t Kinberg, Olof: Alkohol och trafikfarlighet. (Alcohol and its danger to 
traffic.) Stockholm 1941, p. 32. 
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time a learning and a teaching collaborator in social welfare and 
legal reform. The investigation of conduct must also, when it is a 
matter of so intricate a problem as the function of punishment, 
to a large degree be more of an observant than a didactic char- 
acter. It therefore appears as if Professor Lundstedt's proposal 
of a comprehensive and progressive investigation of the influ- 
ences of the new law on the execution of punishment ought very 
seriously to be taken into consideration, and we will now proceed 
to a closer examination of what such an investigation signifies. 


The debate briefly reported first suggests some remarks of a 
general nature. 

The question as to whether a »causal» point of view can and 
ought to be applied has been touched on in the criticisms sub- 
mitted on the report and a kind of absolute determinism appears 
to be the foundation of Professor Lundstedt's treatment of the 
question of the function of punishment, where among other 
things he maintains that offenders are nothing more than »play- 
things in the large causal connection». When Professor Lund- 
stedt emphasized that an offender cannot reasonably be punished 
for any faults of his own, this brought forth an energetic protest 
from another member of the chamber, Mr Mosesson, who op- 
posed the conception of an offender as a martyr and insisted on 
the part played by the feeling of guilt in a punishment of ex- 
piatory importance” 

If we want to see Professor Lundstedt's opinion carried out in 
theory, we have to go back to Adolphe Quetelet and his follow- 
ers, where one finds the culprit depicted as a product of and a 
martyr to social mechanism. According to the »physique sociale» 
of Quetelet, a certain number of crimes are in a certain order 
causally necessary consequences of a certain social condition. Mr 
Mosesson reacts against interpretations of this kind by making a 
plea for a »simple social outlook», in which culpability and 
responsibility are obvious. 


1 Riksdagens protokoll (The Parliaments Record), p. 54. 
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Actually it appears that the question of determinism and in- 
determinism still causes trouble. There is also a sign of this em- 
barrassment to be seen when an energetic Swedish social worker, 
Mrs Else Kleen, half-apologetically states that those who strive 
for the reeducation of defaulters »work in the margin of 
determinism». 

It does not seem to be either too trivial or to pedantic to ex- 
press the epistemological and methodological desire that the 
matter in question should not be allowed to influence forthcom- 
ing investigations of the execution of punishment. Itis not only 
that the old and much revered metaphysical problem of »free- 
dom of will» lacks real meaning in an empirical investigation, 
as the terms »will» and »freedom>» have nowadays lost all scienti- 
fic significance. It is more important that legal theoretical 
research has acknowledged the necessity of working in antinomies 
in this connection. At the beginning of the century the German 
jurist Max Ernst Mayer concluded from the discussion as it then 
appeared that »mankind is »determined» to indeterminism» or 
»Die Unfreiheit des Willens ist eine Wahrheit, die niemals zur 
Richtschnur unseres Handlens werden kann; die Freiheit des Wil- 
lens ist eine Unwahrheit, die unserem Handeln grundsäztlich die 
Richtung gibt.>” One cannot espace from the fact that both »de- 
terminism» and »indeterminism» are necessary both for a law- 
giver and a judge. In this there is nothing remarkable from the 
epistomological point of view. We must judge and judge as a 
fact every deed both causal and non-causal. Our activity would 
cease ”altogether, if we did not spontaneously reckon on one 
action being the consequence of another. But we should not in 
any case undertake an action if we did not instinctively count on 
being able to act otherwise. Causal thought and the reaction of 
responsibility are co-ordinate elements. It is only when we come 
to theoretical reflection that we ask the question as to which of 


' Fången, människan, straffet. (Prisoner, man, punishment). «Stockholm 
1944, p. 54. 


” Max Ernst Mayer: Die schuldhafte Handlung und ihre Arten im Strafrecht. 
Drei Begriffsbestimmungen. Leipzig 1901, p. 101. 
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these two ways of thought is the »fight one». That question is 
however, from a scientific point of view, meaningless. We have 
only to state that both exist. In an empirical inquiry into human 
actions and their conditions we must take into consideration both 
ways of reaction as equally important factors. Empirical invest- 
igation must, down to the minutest detail, take into account that 
certain actions are »casually fixed» as well as »free». 

It is obvious that we must take into consideration Pro- 
fessor Lundstedt's conviction of causality to the same extent 
as Mr Mosesson's belief in culpability and responsibility, because 
| both opinions are connected with actual elements in primary ex- 
| periences, which are the foundation of all human conduct. 

Naturally we know very little about these »primary experi- 
ences». But our ignorance concerning them does not give us 
the right to deny their existence. In this connection it is justifi- 
able to insist upon special care in the discussion of so-called 
retaliation. Present day jurists often dismiss the reaction of 
| rtetaliation as a kind of primitive barbarism, which ought to 
disappear with increase of culture, but which must however be 
considered as a sign of legal consciousness. "We have as yet too 
little knowledge of the reaction of retaliation to be able to judge 
its real nature or to prophesy its future. 

Modern research can refer to ethnographic, historical and 
| psychological investigations which seem to prove that the reac- 
tion of retaliation is the expression of a primary mechanism of 
mind, which expressed in the principle »measure for measure» 
has been the making of law and legal consciousness and seems to 
be an indispensable presupposition of human life as a whole. 
We may refer in this connection to one of the leading French 
clinical observers, Baruk, who, basing his opinion on a minute 
observation, lasting many years, maintains that an empirical 
moral investigation cannot avoid the necessity of taking into 
account »conscience morale». It cannot just be interpretated as 
an artificial social product. It must be recognised that it is an 
essential element in human nature, »peut-étre le facteur le plus 
profond de tous, en tout cas le plus puissant et le plus irréduc- 
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tible . . »" To this factor the author traces back not only 
retaliation but also what one generally calls »conscience» and 
»feeling of guilt». Here one may add that modern prison ad- 
ministration at its best realises that it must take into account 
the normal feeling of guilt as an unavoidable asset.” 

This should be sufficient as a justification of the desire that 
an investigation of the social function of punishment should not 
bind iself to any preconceived meanings. The whole of the 


immense variation in human conduct and motives, which are the. 


objects of approving and disapproving valuations, is of just as 


great an interest and there is no reason for excluding some of it” 


from the beginning. 


Unfortunately it is much easier concerning an investigation of: 


the social effect of punishment to express what it is desirable to 
avoid than actually to state how it should be made. 

As by means of the discussion about the reform of the exe- 
cution of punishment in Sweden the problem unfolds itself be- 
fore us, it is seen to involve a variety of factors. First of all, in 
connection with the reform, the question has been raised 
whether a softening of the rules for the execution of punish- 
ment may cause a weakening in the effective power of 
the threat of punishment. Those who entertain a genuine 
fear that there will be such a weakening, not only seem 
to be on the whole convinced of the general preventive 
work of punishment, but appear to believe also that the nature 
of penal reform plays a decisive part as regards deterrent function 
of punishment. The individual preventive result of punishment 
has been queried too, short terms of imprisonment being sharply 
criticised. Whichever of the two preventive opinions one cultivates 


" Baruk, H.: Conscience morale et haines. Rev. Phil. 1946, p. 21 ff. See also 
Baruk: Psychiatrie moral expérimentale, individuelle et sociale. Haines et ré- 
actions de culpabilité, Paris 1945. 

> Boye, H.: Bestrafung und Besserung. Schweiz. Zeitschrift f. Strafrecht, 57, 3. 
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Or whether one attempts to co-ordinate them, the question of the 
| aim of punishment becomes the urgent problem and is shown to be 


an integral part of the problem of the social function of punish- 


| ment. In most cases it is maintained that punishment is inflicted 


for the sake of social security, but it appears to be a risky thing 
to unite the oft-repeated maxim of »respect for human dignity» 
with a consistent application of the principle of social security. 


| When one attempts, to define more exactly what it is in imprison- 


ment which has a deterrent effect, it is pointed out from differ- 
ent sides that it is the loss of liberty itself. One is further of 
the opinion that the threat of this loss of liberty should in one 


| way or another, »by a psychological actio in distans», engender a 
| decisive motive or conduct and have a moral influence. 


In order to understand the social function of punishment, the 
task presents itself, with inescapable necessity, of trying to 
understand wherein this »psychological actio in distans» lies, 
if it really exists. It is to be hoped that the equation of the 
problem complex can be simplified if, in one way or another, one 


can obtain a-clear view concerning the question whether and in 


what degree punishment as a threat or as an actual experience 
works as a formative, motive in such a way as to contribute 


— effectively to the kind of social adaptation which consists in not 


doing punishable acts. 

Of course it is possible in an interesting way to throw light 
on the problem by means of theoretical analysis of conceptions. 
Its meaning can also be illustrated by means of a general social in- 
vestigation, in pursuing which the group hypothesis can be used 
with great advantage. The above-mentioned debate, as well as 
researches from other quarters, show however that one can easily 
end up in constructions out of touch with reality if one does not 
base the research on concrete material. Not least has modern 
sociology in this connection shown that there is a tendency to con- 
struct »groups» of every imaginable kind in order to explain the 
social function of punishment, in doing which the relationship of 
the »groups» among themselves is indeed made clear, but the 
problem of the actual function of punishment is hardly broached. 
2 
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Without further discussion it is obvious that empirical 
research concerning the social function of punishment meets with 
oreat difficulties, especially when it is a matter of finding suit- 
able material for research. A common criticism, made about 
several investigations in this sphere, is that those submitted to 
punishment are the chief material of investigation. It is 
thought that the effect of punishment cannot be investigated in 
the case of persons on whom it has been shown to have had no 
effect. The fact that to a large extent criminologists have had 
no other material available does not require any further ex- 
planation. It must also be pointed out that the objection thus = 
raised should be received with certain reservations. The aim is - 
to investigate by every available means whether and in what 
way punishment has a moral forming or adapting effect. It is 
interesting with regard to this question complex to try and form 
an opinion as to why the threat of punishment does not have 
the desired effect. Also the absence of any effect can throw 
light on a presumed or actual causal connection. 

In order to illustrate in some way what can be done I shall 
take the liberty of referring to some »case studies» which are 
taken from French and Belgian prison treatment. On every 
case there is light thrown by police dossiers, medical reports, 
social inquiries, consecutive observation reports, autobiographies 
and detailed accounts by relatives etc. My own conversations, 
repeated and recorded, with the individuals in question have natur- 
ally an »unprofessional» character and make no claim to that 
exactitude which is universally applied in Belgium and has 
been introduced into Sweden by Olof Kinberg and Henrik Sjö- 
bring. I have however tried to complete my minutes of the conver- 
sations by making the individuals in question think over and 
formulate in writing, during intervals, their reflections in con- 
nection with the matter under discussion. I only make use of 
those cases where the general picture is moderately clear. Each 
case is demonstrated as briefly as possible in an attached collec- 
tion of cases where only those notes are made which are of 
special importance for an understanding of the genesis of the 
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|» Crime and the particular way of reacting to social order. There 


are nine cases of so-called felonies or serious crimes. As regards 


this kind of crime it is often pointed out that the thought of the 


consequences plays no part when they are being committed and 
thus punishment has no function. Especially with regard to 


| particular states of mind which are the cause of murder it is 
maintained that there has been no idea of the consequences of 


the deed and the factors of restraint have been put out of play. 
It will be interesting, however, with regard to the problem which 
we are discussing, to try to form an opinion as to why the factor 


Of restraint is here eliminated. 


It seems to me that in order to obtain the most correct result we 


| must try in each case to find out the »action model». The method- 


ological ideal, which of course is not reached in this essay, is thus 
the case-study on the broadest possible level and at the greatest 
depth. Such case-studies may be the only really reliable material 
in an empirical research into the social function of punishment. 

When it is a matter of felony or serious crimes, it is often 
maintained that the action model has been conditioned by 
extreme egocentricity or egoism. However, before we pass on 
to the different cases, we must take note of a source of error. 
It is only too natural that the persons in question are during the 
questioning in court, expert investigation, anthropological exa- 
mination etc., chiefly interested in their own fate. They are 
repeatedly requested to »explain» how it all happened». Attention 
is fixed on their own destiny. Care must therefore be taken when 


one finds certain »felons» characterised as notorious egoists. The 


procedure very often turns those being tried or judged into ego- 
centrics, and one puts them down as egoists. 

Nevertheless it will be clear that the individual action model is 
in many cases conditioned by constitutional, insensitive egoism. 
Case A cannot be understood unless one takes into consider- 
ation the fact that the action model of this individual, on 
account of such defects as insensitiveness, selfishness and dis- 
regard of environment, has from the beginning been dwarfed 
and isolated. Social law and order, inclusive of punishment, 
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has for him no meaning because in his egoism he is isolated 
from it and in his disregard of it he does not recognise it. 
However the stereotype phrase »feelingless egoist> does not 
suffice for an explanation of Case A. His dreams and desires, 
his attempt »to raise himself» above his surroundings, his 
intelligence and capacity for work are the constituent parts 
in his action model which does not agree with the usual picture 
of incestuous criminality. He is not isolated from society as are 
so many others who commit incest by an adverse fate or by sub- 
normality. His self-assertion and over-valuation of himself place 
him above everyone and everything. 

Case B can also be characterised as an egocentric, but here the 
isolation of the action model is caused by other factors. We 
are concerned with an unrestrained and vacillating impulse- 
guided person. But his erotic mania was unchecked because 
being indulged his brutality was excused in his childhood and he 
was never forced to shoulder responsibility. It is an important 
fact also that his first erotic intercourse was broken off in a 
brutal way, when at the age of 18 he might perhaps have been 
adapted for a normal life. He is driven further, the impulse- 
guided life is for him the only real one and when he is threatened 
in this, his sole interest, he throws everything to the winds. 

Criminological literature often notices the introversion of 
imaginative and emotional life which accompanies an inborn 
or acquired physical deformation. It is easy to see that a serious 
disability can to a great degree contribute to the deformation 
of the action model and cause a catastrophe in a person's life. 
The bringing-up of an invalid child is a task of great deli- 
cacy, which makes big demands on those about the child. It is 
not unusual for these demands even in an otherwise favourable 
environment from the bringing-up point of view to be too great 
for the resources available. Situations often occur where the 
temptation to make compensation for the handicap by privileges 
of different kinds is seen to be all-powerful. Case C gives an ex- 
ample of the way in which a disability can deform an action model 
in Spite of otherwise favourable circumstances. The individual in 
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Case Cis a spoilt child all his life. His intellectual ambitions remain 
nothing else than the awkward attempts of a self-pitying puerile 
| boy to assert himself. In Case D, we are also dealing with a life 
which was to a large degree influenced by a disability. But here 
the picture is quite different. The man we meet here has to a 
large degree been harshly treated by life. He demonstrates his 
disability in order to make accusations and in the end he takes 
refuge in an »oasis of happiness» far beyond all distress and all 
responsibility. For both these men responsibility as regards 
others is atrophied because »they are not as others». 

In the preceding cases one can state that a »dwarfing» and 
isolation of the action model is connected with psychical or 
physical individual peculiarities. Many crimes of the category 
discussed here have however been caused by a »dwarfing» of 
the imaginative and emotional world without such pecularities 
being evident. I venture to assert with regard to Cases E and F 
that they can be considered in all respects as »quite normal indi- 
viduals». It is true that there were in Case F divided opinions 
as to the responsibility, but I can assert on adequate reasons 
that according to Swedish experts she would have been declared 
responsible. I can also refer to a prominent French expert who 
considered that the responsibility could not be questioned. 

With regard. to both cases the opinion is expressed in the 
dossier that they were conspicuous for egoism and egocentricity. 
It is however obvious that the »tying up» of the action model 
in both these cases can be explained by the circumstances which 
led to the crime and that they need not be regarded as especially 
egoistic or egocentric by nature. The action model where a 
purely egoistic element may not have had any part in the be- 
ginning has undergone a very important change. By means of 
extremely hard pressure attention has been brought to bear on 
one sole objective and the emotional constraint on one side screens 
off the rest of the contents of the action model which thus be- 
comes isolated. 

In Case E we have to deal with a realistic businessman, 
enthusiastically interested in his work, whose action model is 
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to a large degree determined by love of the »enterprise», his 
business ambition and his unreflected endeavour to get the best 
out of life. When he saw his enterprise threatened, was deprived 
of the possibility of continuing his work and finally defrauded 
of what he considered was his lawful right, he literally saw 
nothing but his threatened possessions and felt nothing but 
hatred towards those, who, he is convinced, are out to rob him. 
Although he almost daily has to do with the police, he is 
surrounded by a compact cloud of hatred which no thoughts of 
the risks of the deed can penetrate. 

Case F is similar although it is here a single person who 
deforms an action model, which otherwise seems to contain 
normally adapted elements. A tragedy is here enacted within 
the narrow family circle. The action model appears in a 
large degree to be limited to the motives and rules which 
determine the life . whithin this circle... The victim of the 
deed makes life unbearable, but is treated nevertheless over 
long and difficult years according to the rules of family oblig- 
ations. The crime comes like an explosion, when hatred has 
reached its culminating point. 

It can perhaps be said that any well-developed model action 
might be deformed under pressure of the kind, which occurred 
in both these cases. -Circumstances have so to speak »com- 
pressed» the action model, making it explosive as well as 
isolating it from the restraining social circumstances. 

Case G differs in many respects from the former cases. It can 
be said of the latter that the action model shows a certain more 
or less pronounced uniformity and that the behaviour is under- 
standable, coming from the originally dominant or additional 
factors in the model. In Case G the action model can almost 
be regarded as a heterogeneous conglomerate. Owing to inner 
and outer circumstances the individual has been disconnected 
from practically all responsible relationships and the behaviour 
gives the impression of snapshots without any connection 
between them. Any connection to be found in the action model 
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is seen to be, above all, self-contempt and infantile dreams of 
the great exploit as delivery from misery. 

It can be said of all these seven cases that the action model 
was or has become such that the restraining conceptions of the 
consequences of the deed have been eliminated. It does not 
seem as if in any of the cases the person in question has weighed 
up the reasons for and against it. Probably no one will declare 
that this is always the case in a crimes of this kind. Cases 
I H and I show action models, which remind one in many 
ways of cases E and F. It is interesting to compare Case H 
' with Case F. Both these women move out of the way an 
| individual who makes their lives unbearable. But while the 
» murder in case F shows a kind of blind desperation, in case H 
it is an action of which the performer says that she was 
fully conscious of the consequences. She is proud of her 
decision to run the risk of a punishment which is acknow- 
ledged to be morally and legally necessary. Case I gives 
a picture of an individual with an action model, of which it can 
well be said that it is of a particularly high quality. It 
shows an inner conflict, where social responsibility on account 
of purely external circumstances has not been joined together 
with the original constituents in the action model. Here the 
reasons for and against have been weighed up before the action. 
The thought of social injury has not been of much weight here 
because the person in question does not feel that he is a part of 
the society which he injutes. 

One cannot of course, in a brief examination of nine sum- 
marily described cases, draw any conclusions as to why the threat 
of punishment has not had the desired effect on this kind of 
crime. However, it seems to me to be of interest to refer to this 
material, because I think that some light can be thrown on the 
question of the social function of punishment by a study of 
people in whom it does not function. 

When one wanted to explain why the existing deterrent fac- 
tor did not have any effect, a former theory of criminal law 
readily referred to the conflict between the will of the individual 
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and the will of society. For example Thyrén presents the acting 
subject as determined by a series of different standards, of which 
»subordination to the social will» is one. This subordination has 
the appearance of a desire not to come into conflict with the 
social will. »Now», continues Thyrén however, »it is plainly 
practically impossible that anyone could employ all his powers of 
reason, effort, knowledge and experience in such a negative pur- 
pose so as not to come into conflict with the social law; he must, 
in order to reach the stage of action, be determined by other ” 
positive (egoistic or altruistic) standards. In this way the total - 
amount of conscious understanding, exertion etc. can from this 
point of view be regarded as divided into two parts, so that it is 
always true that one part can be directed towards an avoidance of 
conflict with the social will, but the other part must be directed 
towards the accomplishment of other aims of different kinds. 
This condition can, if one wishes, be expressed as a relative 
divergence, appearing at various moments, from the social will 
as a standard, or as an inevitable minus in the pressure of the 
social will upon consciousness. Only at the moment when this 
minus, inevitable by itself, exceeds a certain degree (what is 
regarded as the maximum normally possible), does the element 
of social danger in will appear»." If the abstract conception of 
will is removed, Thyrén's theoretic construction might be com- 
pared with certain views which have been brought forward in 
modern criminology and on which some of the cases already 
mentioned will throw light. 

In our cases the restraining factors in the action model (the 
»social will») have been forced into the background by the 
element which is dominated by the personal interests of the 
individual (>individual will»). One can also express this by 
saying that the restraining factors in the action model have 
been eliminated or screened off. In each of the first seven cases 
it has happened that the action model has through endogenuous 
Or exogenuous factors been stunted, malformed or compressed 


' Straffrättens allmänna grunder (The general bases of criminal law), p. 21 f. 
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so that it has been detached from its »normal» connection with 


the concepts and the emotional values on which the regular social 
life depends. In Cases H and I we meet with a conscious evalu- 


 ation of these factors, as a result of which they are subordinated 


to these individual's own interest. We have to do with an uncon- 
scious or a conscious disconnection of the action model from the 
context in which the threat of punishment is involved. 

In order to explain more fully what is meant by »psychological 
actio in distans> and »moral educative function» in connection 


» with punishment it is important to make a closer investigation 
of this disconnection of the action model. I have the im- 
| pression that persons sentenced to punishment provide interesting 
| material in this respect also when less serious crimes are involved. 


Investigations of this kind should not only be able to show 


why punishment is ineffective, but could perhaps give hints for 


an effective treatment. I shall surmise that in some of the 
recorded cases a catastrophe could have been avoided if society 


| had supplied profylactic legal aid. If the idea, that in an un- 
| bearable situation one could turn for help to a kind of social or 
| legal consultant, had been embodied in the public consciousness 
| as a natural thing, than cases G and I would possibly and cases 


E and F almost certainly not have ended up in crime. Nor is 
it impossible that a sensible prophylaxis with reduction of the 
factor which Professor Kinberg calles »the psychological ano- 
nymity» might also in the other cases have been able to contribute 


towards forming socially founded action models. 


So far all the possibilities of research amongst the material 


which persons undergoing punishment provide have however 


not been exhausted. There is also joined to the question of 
the social effect of punishment the problem whether and in 
what degree punishment and the method of its execution can 
turn a criminal into a respectable member of society. 

It is evident that the effect of corrective punishment can best 
be studied in those institutions where an attempt has been made 
to prepare for the re-entry of the inmates into the social com- 
munity by making the life in the institution as far as possible 
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in keeping with the actual social claim on individual responsibility 
in society. I need only mention Hoogstraeten in Belgium, thé 
Borstal system in England and the new experiments in Soviet 
Russia and the USAS 
It is no doubt high time that efforts were made to collect 
and compare systematically the experiences of different coun- 
tries. By means of such investigations it may be possible to 
discover whether and by what means it is possible to inoculate 
socially valuable elements into the action models of the inmates. > 
It is however obvious that a research into the morally educa- 
tive function of punishment cannot be confined only to those 
sentenced to punishment. Really valuable information about the 
effect of punishment in its widest sense can only be expected if 
the investigations include persons who have not committed crime. 
Here we meet with a series of new and apparently insurmount- - 
able difficulties. The embarrassing situation has driven lawyers 
and criminologists to try to imagine how people would behave 
if the system of repression suddenly disappeared. The idea 
has been propounded that if the police, the courts of justice and 
the law itself were removed, we should find out what is 
the moral effect of all tbese three things. It is difficult to 
understand how the frequency of crime and its effects could be 
ascertained if the police were removed. Ideas of this kind are 
of interest only in so far as they are symptoms of the great 
perplexity engendered by the question of general prevention. 
On the other hand it is of great interest to investigate 
what happens when a part of the repressive system has been 
removed, but nevertheless the possibility is maintained of 
registering in one way or another the conduct of the public to- 
wards law and order. Such situations have sometimes been 
described in criminological literature. It is here enough to 


" Hazard, John N.: Trends in the Soviet Treatment of Crime. American 
Sociological Rev., 1940, p. 560 ff., and Hayner, N. S. & Åsh, E.: The Prison as 
a Community, ibid., p. 577 ff. — Concerning Borstal e. g. Åage Worm: Borstal- 


systemets senere Udvikling (The later development of the Borstal system), Nord. 
Tidskr. f. Straffer., 1944, p. 35 ff. 
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bear in mind the description given by Judge Jergen Trolle 
of what happened in Denmark during the seven months of 1944 
—45 when the country was without police." As the »Vagt- 
vernet» (the Volunter emergency police) was formed and the 
»Statsadvokaturerne» (Attorneys-General) could deal with cases, 
the judicial system was provisionally maintained and the public 
had the impression from the Press that the judicial system was 
functioning. By virtue of the material thus obtained Trolle can 
state that the legal injunctions with regard to traffic, commerce 
and hygiene were adhered to as in »normal times». As regards 
criminality Trolle points out that the kind of offence in 
which the perpetrator of the deed hopes to be able to hide his 
identity shows a tendency to rise in a very marked degree during 
the period when the possibility of detecting the crime was con- 
siderably curtailed. The most important task of the Police is to 
impart to the average citizen a secure consciousness of the fact 
that law and order is upheld. »It is the security that this gives 
that leads to citizens on their part helping the authorities, which 
is the most important condition for the maintenance of justice.»” 
i However, it is of course not necessary to refer oniy to special 
circumstances of this kind when we want to study the social 
function of punishment outside the prisonwalls. There is means 
of studying this phenomenon in the normal state of society and 
| everyday life. Here we can only give some examples. 

The question of the crime of driving a car while uner the in- 
fluence of drink is of special interest with regard to the problem of 
the deterrent effect of short-term imprisonment. In Sweden there 
has been proposed an investigation not only of those, who have 
undergone punishment but also of those who have not come into 
contact with the law. One should examine the reasons why persons 
not sentenced have been on their guard against committing this 
crime of drunkenness at the wheel and what part is played by 
the prospect of prison and the tales of their companions in the 


1 Jörgen Trolle: Syv Maaneder uden Politi (Seven months without police). 
Copenhagen 1945. 
ENErontlesie, Pp. 208. 
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same group who have undergone a term of imprisonment. We 
have to deal with a certain social group where constant »tempt- 
ation» towards one kind of punishable conduct exists. We may 
be able to obtain an answer to the question as to why a considet- 


able number of individuals in this group abstain from a form of 


conduct which is punishable. 


There are great advantages from the technical point of view in 


examining social groups where punishable conduct shows a 


special tendency to appear. In the Swedish Navy there has been 


shown an interest in the power of imprisonment to prevent 


from deserting. It would be of interest to collect and work on. 
material here available. The morally educative effect of military 


punishment can successfully be examined because variations in 
the threat of punishment can to a certain degree bee studied with 
reference to their effect. The material must however be handled 
with great care. It is a well-known fact that military punishment is 
hardly ever regarded as so serious as a sentence inflicted by the 
civil coutt. Most conscripts are disposed to regard what happens 
to them in the army as a parenthesis in normal civil life. 

The above-mentioned investigations have to do with the effect 
of short term imprisonment. To judge from existing facts and 
the discussion up to the present time, the question of this kind of 
punishment can be stated to be a burning one in Sweden. The 
Governor of the Central Prison at Långholmen in Stockholm has 
submitted an interesting proposition for a new system of punish- 
ment with fines in place of gaol. The desire to empty the prisons is 
very common, and in many quarters doubt as to the preventive 
effect of short term imprisonment is tending to become a certainty. 
'The idea is in fact to resist by the best possible means dangerous 
social conduct, and it would' be reasonable if all imaginable means 
were tried in the future. The efficacy of the means can only be 
determined by empirical tests in which their consequences are 
compared. From the point of view of the protection of society 
it would not in any case be so very startling if one were to adopt 
alternative treatments in order to discover which way would the 
most quickly lead to the end in view. 
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The forms of investigation of the social function of punish- 
ment here suggested serve only as examples of what can be done. 
It is tempting to conclude these reflections by sketching an ex- 
tensive investigation, which would not confine itself to certain 
groups or certain kinds of punishment, but which would com- 
prise a representative selection of all social classes and group 
combinations. Itis certainiy quite likely that it would be a great 
gain if one took up the research of the case-study type in order to 
ascertain the action model of a great number of law-abiding 
citizens. It would, however, perhaps be more sensible if pro- 
'posals of this kind were postponed until experience had been 
obtained by means of a more restricted investigation and thus the 
most suitable methods had been tried out. 

To sum up these reflections, it must first of all be asserted 
that the reform of the execution of punishment has brought 
into prominence certain problems of great interest. It is above 
all concerning the general preventive effect of the new law 
| that misgivings have been expressed and anxious questions have 
been asked in the debate. In this connection there reappear 
the repeatedly disputed questions which have to do with preven- 
tion and morality and lead to declarations of opinion without 
argument often contradictory to one another. As usual there arises 
a special question of prevention leading up to a series of more com- 
| prehensive problems, of which some are of no interest to modern 
science. The demand for an empirical investigation of the social 
function of punishment has come to the fore not only because of 
the lack of such investigations but also and perhaps most of all 
because of the discrepancy of the opinions expressed. If such an 
investigation is to be worth while, it ought not from the begin- 
ning be restricted to an inquiry into the general preventive 
work of an accepted reform. The situation awakens the desire 
for an impartial and comprehensive investigation of the whole 
question of the social function of punishment. It is true that 
such an investigation is very difficult. It is however by no means 
certain that the difficulteis are unsurmountable. It is already 
obvious that a thorough investigation of the reaction of those 
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undergoing punishment will yield valuable guidance. There al- 
ready exist means of finding out the reaction of certain groups 
to punishment for certain crimes. Further it is not impossible 
that thorough investigation of the »action model» taken from a 
typical selection will give interesting information about the rela- 
tions between morality and the repressive system. 

In conclusion I should like to express the hope that the newly- 
formed Swedish Insitute of Criminology may have the opportun- 
ity to pursue empirical investigations of this kind. I should also” 
like to emphasise the worth of a closer international collaboration 
and repeat that »Theoria» will be happy to be of service in any” 
debate which can throw light on these vital problems. 


A, cabinet-maker, 47 years of age (when he commetted the crime), had 
incestuous relations with his 16 year old daughter and was sentenced to 
imprisonment for having murdered his child by this daughter. A acknow- 
ledges sexual intimacy with his daughter but contends that he is not the 
father of the child and that the infant was still-born. No mental defects 
have been reported by the experts as regards A and his relations. A is the 
eldest of a family of three belonging to a working-class home, which the 
social authorities consider »foncierement honnéte». All the members of the 
family bear a good character and the home has obviously been an exel- 
lent one. 

A's intelligence is considerably above the average. In addition to his 
school-work, which he did very well, he has studied by himself and 
among other things attended advanced courses in sculpture and drawing. 
He worked as a cabinet-maker, but stated that his innermost ambition 
was to be a sculptor. 

At the age of 20, when his military service which he had performed 
well was over, he lived at home as a well-paid worker (he was considered 
to be a highly-skilled workman and was in receipt of the highest rate of 
pay). But he became more and more ashamed of his parents” modest cir- 
cumstances and the poverty of his home. He showed himself to be com- 
pletely insensitive as regards his family and refused to help in any way 
in his home. ' He felt himself to be »above them», Was as a stranger to 
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I them and devoted himself to other interests, which at that time appear to 
have been chiefly literature and the theatre. He lived then and also later 
on in one of the suburbs of a big Belgian town and thus could easily 
find an outlet for his more »advanced interests». 

Matters came to a head when he was 22, caused by a dispute as to the 
amount of money he was to contribute towards the expences of the house- 
hold. He left home for good and afterwards could never forgive his 
parents for having »driven him out». When his father, more than 20 
years later, met with an accident and died several months later after 
much suffering, he in no way tried to heal the breach with his family. 

When he married, a year after the rupture with his family, he did not 
tell his wife or her relations that his parents were alive, and there was 
an unpleasant scene when his father and mother unexpectedly attended 
the wedding at the Town Hall. After the death of his father, he made no 
| advances of friendship towards his mother. She stated in fact that she did 
"not know her grandcehildren. 

A says himself that he has never loved his wife. He was »in reality» 
in love with a girl, who was socially much above him. Just as sculpture 
I was a dream of his life which could never be realised, so was his love 
for this girl. He stated that a short time after his marriage he was in 
a despairing frame of mind when he realised that his dreams were only 
I to remain dreams. 

During the First World War A was interned in a prisoner-of-war camp 
I for four years. During this period he went over from the Roman Catho- 
I lic to the Protestant Church and declared that he did this as a protest 
| against the Roman Catholic priest in the camp, with whom he did 
I Hot get on: 
On his release he obtained an excellent situation in a state factory, 
| but quite soon showed contempt and disdain for his environment. For 
example he nailed up an article out of a newspaper, in which the police 
| were attacked and had the cutting lit up by electricity at dusk. 
| His marriage was unhappy. His wife states that she has always been 
afraid of him. He was devoid of feeling towards his four children, used 
I tö be brutal to them and terrorise them. While in prison he did not wish 
to have any communication with them. »He has been made a criminal, 
his children have no father, others must look after them>. 
His wife died when he was 44 and his eldest daughter 16. He states 

that sexual intimacy with the latter began thrée months after his wife's 
death — and on the girl's initiative. During the trial, the girl, stated 
to be mentally feeble, tried to shield her father by lying. A stated that 
he only made impronper advances, that he is not the father of the child 

and had no knowledge of her pregnancy before the actual birth, at which 
"he did not call in any help åt all. He is extremely irritated when he is 
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obliged to relate this event. He denies that the child”s death is due to 
him, but gives a contradictory account. He maintains that his daughter 
killed the child while he left her a moment, he says he lost his head 
completely at the birth of the child, that in a frenzy he hugged the 
child and threw it into a ditch outside the house when he saw that it 
was dead etc. He confesses that he buried the corpse in the garden 
the following day. In spite of the neighbours” complaints and all the 
other proofs of his crime, he poses as a thoroughly honest man, who 
has constantly been subjected to slander and inijustice. 

The treatment to which he has been subjected during the trial and in 


prison has, he says, caused him to lose completely his faith in mankind: 


It is unbelievable that he can be treated in such a way. He begins his 
biography with the words, »Toute ma vie m'a pas été qu'un ruban de 
droiture et de loyauté». His confident conviction of his rightness and his 
lack of feeling point to paranoia. In the detailed report of the psychia- 
tric expert he is not however described as an irresponsible person. It 
runs thus: »On ne peut exclure pourtant une certaine tendence ä la 
vantardise å P'orgueil dominant tous sentiments familials qui constitut ici 
un leger stigmat mental...il y a chez lui des légéres tares...permettant 
de le considerer comme un original, un déséquilibré léger, chez qui la 
résponsabilité penale est légérement diminuée.» It does not seem pos- 
sible to decide whether such a type as A is to be counted as a paranoic 
and insane or not, in spite of the exceptionally detailed material con- 
cerning him. In any case it can be stated that this is a case of an 
asocial temperament, in which the model of behaviour is dominated by 


unfeeling egoism. His unbounded vanity prevents him from showing <: 


the slightest emotion as regards his deed, but makes him blush and be 
much annoyed when he comes to know that there are spelling mistakes 
in his autobiography. The social order is to A nothing but lies and in- 
justice. He is too good for this world. 


35 


B, a miner, aged 27, murdered his mistress. It is not proved either in . 
the social investigation or by the psychiatric expert that there has 
been any mental trouble in B's relations or family. He is declared 
responsible for the deed, but it is pointed out that he can be said to 
suffer from »un certain degré de nevropathie» after an assault he met 
with in connection with one of his amorous ventures, in which his lungs 
were injured by a bullet. 

He grew un as the eldest of three in a family which bore an excellent 
character according to all reports. The feelings of the members of the 
family towards one another were good — the only exception being that 
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the mother spoilt B, the eldest, and hid from the father any of his 


wrongdoings. 
At school (from the age of 6—14) he was generally first in his form 


; and his behaviour left nothing to be desired. In his work, chiefly mining, 


he showed himself ambitious and punctual and his relations with his 
fellow-workers and foreman were always faultless. 

At the age of 15, sexual intimacy took place between him and a girl 
of 14, whom he married three years later, although the marriage did 
not meet with the approval of his relations. They lived together for Six 
weeks. He learnt from his wife that she had incestuous relations with 
her father. He reported his father-in-law to the police, but the pro- 
secution was withdrawn. He lived for a time with his parents, but 


used to visit his wife every week and give her money. After some 


years his wife definitely broke off relations with him. 
Two years after the separation from his wife he entered into a new 


connection with a married woman. This connection ended in a cata- 


strophe. The husband came upon them by surprise and let off several 
revolver shots, one of which wounded B. After this his working-power 


| was reduced 25 2 according to the doctor's certificate. This was fol- 


lowed by a legal divorce from his wife and almost immediately he con- 


| tracted a new liaison with a married woman in whose home he rented 


a room for the space of a year. This intimacy was broken off when his 


mistress got to know that he had yet another connection, namely with 
the woman who later became the victim of his crime. This woman also 


was married. 

During the time he had intercourse with this mistress he generally 
lived with his parents. He appears to have got into a nervous con- 
dition, and often to have lost control of himself when difficulties occurred 
in his irregular life through his taking to drink. About a year before his 
crime he tried to commit suicide, but was saved by his father. When 
his mistress abandoned her husband and came to live with B, there 
were perpetual scenes. He is reported to have behaved most brutally 
towards her and her child, a boy of ten. At this time he bought a gun, 
for the purpose of going hunting. After a row during which he wanted 
to hit the boy, his mistress returned to her husband. B was completely 
beside himself. As he did not know her husband's address, he was con- 
tinually visiting and asking her mother her whereabouts and gave vent to 
violent threats. He followed the husband home secretly from his work 
and in this way found out her address. Her mother notified the police 
and said her daughter's life was threatened. However it was not con- 
sidered possible to arrest him. Finally he forced her to come for a walk 
with him, during which he brutally assaulted her and forced her to 
accompany him to their former dwelling. The following day, however, 
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she returned to her husband. The same day he followed her when she 
went to visit her mother, and when she was on her way home accom- 
panied by her mother and son he shot her in the street. He returned 
to his parents and told them what he had done and his father then 
notified the police. 

B's development is to a large degree hampered by his violent sexual 
cravings. In his relations with his mistresses he has first of all sought 
sexual gratification. When something gets in the way of his desires, he 
importunately insists upon his own rights and without the slightest con- 
sideration smashes to pieces everything which obstructs him. When his 
unchecked life has snatched all its wants to the very utmost, everything = 
is found to be valueless. He says: »Faites ce que vous voudrez de moi, 
cela ne m'interesse pas, ie m'en moque .. .». 


& 


C, a labourer, aged 37 years, killed with an axe, his mistress and 
employer, who was his senior by 17 years. There has not been evidence 
of any mental trouble in C's relations. He himself is declared, fully 
responsible. C is badly handicapped physically. He was blind from the age 
of 2 to 4. He is a hunchback. 

C grews up in a working-class home, which has been found to bear 
an excellent character. On account of being threatened by blindness and 
also because of this malformation, he has been the obiect of everyone's 
care and devotion. He is the fourth of a family of seven. He speaks 
with great affection of his home. He was 33 when his mother died and 
every Sunday after that he used to visit her grave. 

He was a good pupil at school where he stayed from the age of 5 
to 13.: He did his work well and was quiet and submissive when his 
school-fellows poked fun at him during the school-breaks on account of 
his deformity. He seemed, without hatred and bitterness, to put up with 
the treatment he received and the nickname given him. After he left 
school he obtained a position in an iron-work where he remained 
for 24 years. He was spoken of as a good average worker, ambitious 
and industrious, »de caractére un peu renfermé, peu communicatif, mais 
aimable et serviable». The head of the factory states that his qualities 
of character were considered there to be due to his physical disability. 
During the whole time he worked at the factory he lived at home and 
regularly gave all his wages to his father, of which a small sum was 
returned to him for his personal needs. His occupations outside his 
actual work show a certain ambition and interest in things, which is not 
altogether usual in working-elass circles. He was not only interested 
in doing fret-work and such-like things. Besides attending the trade- 
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school, he was also interested in literature and painting. He was 
the treasurer of a literary society and has attempted to write both 
in verse and prose. Painting in oils was also one of his hobbies 
and he has continued to paint while in prison. The people round 
about him, especially his family, were much impressed by these ambi- 
'tions of his and it is said on several sides that his brothers and sisters 
regarded him as »somewhat above them». He does not appear to have 
"had any erotic relations before he was 27. He was interested in a 
young working-class girl for a time, but gave her up when he found 
that she suffered from epilepsy. 

When he was 27 he became very friendly with a neighbouring family, 
an agent, and his wife and three children. The wife was 17 years older 
Ithan C, the children rather younger than him. He was with this family 
every day and was on the best of terms with all its members, even after 
"he had become the lover of the wife, who complained of her husband's 
indifference. This sexual intimacy continued until a few days before the 
| crime. ; 
When he was 37, his mistress persuaded him to leave his home and 
go with her and her family to a farm, which they had bought, in order 
to work for and live with them. C left his parents” home, his literary 
society etc. and accompanied this family. He says that there was an 
oral agreement that he should receive a third of the income obtained 
from the farm. When some months later, he reminded them of this agree- 
ment and proposed that there should be a written agreement, nothing 
"was done. He tried again three months later, but stopped working 
| later on in order to extract a decision from them. He now had the 
family against him and to his intense indignation his mistress sided with 
the family. In the end there was a violent quarrel between them both. 
' He says that she sneered at him, told him he could pack up and leave. 
Finally she should have threatened him with an axe. He seized the axe 
and gave her a blow. He also injured a daughter-in-law, then in the 
' house, who came rushing in. He then tried to commit suicide with a knife. 

It is clear that C's action model, which during the greater part 
of his life has not been subjected to any great pressure from outside, 
has been determined by his disability. He has been the »enfant 
ogaté» at home, where he has sought and found admiration as a com- 

pensation for his physical handicap. His family's care and admiration, 
his school-fellows” chaffing and his nickname have filled -him with a 
profound self-pity. He often says with a sob: »Je ne suis pas comme: 
les autres.» His »advanced interests» give him compensation for his 
weakness. When speaking of these, he has, according to the ob- 
servation reports, an »air de bravade». It is typical of him that 
he related to me with pride that in prison he had got the idea of painting 
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the Madonna surrounded by saints, according to the ideas which he had 
in his head. When he showed me the painting, it turned out to be a 
copy of a coloured picture postcard. 

He always speaks of his mistress as »Madame»>, in a childish way. 
He has obviously there too, out of extreme self-pity, sought for affection 
and appreciation and been beside himself when his illusion was shattered. 


jag 


D, a casual labourer, aged 30, murdered in collusion with his wife, 
their new-born child. D has had since birth a club-foot and been very 
lame. He has a feeble constitution, but the experts can find no mental 
defects in him. His intelligence is decidedly above the average. D's- 
father, a commercial traveller, was of a suspicious nature, hot-tempered, 
nervous and given to drink. The atmosphere at home was very unhappy, 
as the father pursued his mother with suspicious jealousy and even ill- 
treated her. Concerning D's bringing-up, the report of social inquiry says 
that it »le. déforma complétement» and that he already early in life 
showed himself to be »frondeur et révolté». Both because of his home 
life and his own character, he was often sent to an institution. After 
the divorce of his parents and his mother's death two years later, he 
spent his life either in his paternal or maternal grandparents” home or 
in various institutions. At the age of 15 he was put to learn typography, 
but the people where he was working soon became tired of his »gami- 
neries» and »taquineries», and he was once more sent to an institution. 
Although he was at a Christian training-school this time he would sing 
the International while the others were singing hymns in Chapel. 

He was in different situations but did not get on well in any of them. 
He used to visit common places of entertainment and fairs playing dance 
music and singing music-hall songs. He also used to sing a song he 
had written himself, called »Le boiteux». 

When he was 27 he got to know his future wife, who was hardly 15 !/2 
and had been brought up in a poor home where the mother had just 
died after a long period of ill-health. The girl and D fell deeply in love 
with one another. Two years later they married. The girl was then 
in the second month of her pregnancy. She dreaded having the child, fearing 
above all that it would alter the relations between her and D. During her 
pregnancy, while he was living on the dole, they lived as far as possible 
isolated from their neighbours. Once during this period when they were 
both in the cellar of the house in which they lived alone, she pointed to a 
place in a corner, saying, »I will put it there». No help was obtained at the 
birth of the child. He drowned the new-born infant in a tub of water and 
buried it in the place they had decided on in the cellar. It was eight 
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"months later when the neighbours” suspicions caused the police to make 
an investigation and then an arrest. 

D insists, iust as C did, that he is different from other people. He 
has always laughed at and made fun of other people, but in his own 
opinion he has all the time at heart been mocking himself. He 
| explains with tenderness that his wife is feeble both mentally and physic- 
ally and one ought to look upon him as being »fou» at that time. One 
I should realise this and at least declare that he was 25 42 irresponsible. 

Like C, D has compensated his handicap in life — but in another way. 
He did not come from a good Home as C did. He has never been 
an »enfant gåté». His model of behaviour has from the beginning 
been detached and distorted. He has revolted against everything by 
 mocking at everything. In his relation to the one he loves he has 
found at last an oasis in his unhappy life. In an infantile way both 
che and his wife regard their marriage as their own private affair, which 
has nothing to do with anyone else. He says with bitterness that people 
laughed at them when they showed in public how much they loved one 
another. To these unfortunate individuals, both of them uncared for and 
| irresponsible as they themselves admit, the expected child was a threat 
to the primitive idyll in which they had enclosed themselves in order to 
' escape from their difficulties. In D's action model there was no place 
for a parent's happiness and responsibility. Both his disability and the 
circumstances of his life placed him outside the social order in which 
punishment is included. 


1 


E, a mill-owner aged 48, murdered with a gunshot his elder brother. 
The expert has noted no psychical defects either in E or his relations. 
E's dossier says that he belongs to a »milieu consideré» and that »la 
famille s'est élevé socialement par une vie laborieuse et honnéte». His 
childhood, of which he willingly talks, was happy and his home and 
upbringing were excellent. When he left school he became a partner 
in a flourishing sawmill business, which he managed together with 
his elder and younger brother. E is said to have been egoistical 
and egocentrical, but otherwise is represented in all respects as a sound 
man of business with a clear sense of life's realities. He was a good 
pupil at school, which he left at the age of 17. His iudgment, power of 
understanding and intelligence are above the average. 

The exceptionally full dossier and the detailed conversations give a 
clear picture of the model of behaviour. His autobiography and the 
records of the conversations show very clearly that business is E's chief 
interest. He is exceptionally proud of the firm's traditions and relations. 
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He speaks with great pride of the technical improvements he has intro- 
duced. At the same time he says that he is just as obstinate as are 
his brothers and all other timber-merchants, who have so to speak 
swooden heads». 

From the time of his entry into the firm and onwards, E looked after 
the technical side of the business, while the elder brother managed the 
purely business side and the younger brother worked as the foreman in 
the mill. Everything went well during the first ten years. The sales 
increased steadily and he himself estimates that they reached 10 million 
francs during the best years. Already at the beginning of this period of 
his life E took a step which in his dossier is regarded as being especially 
significant »dans la discorde avec ses fréres et ainsi a été le point de ; 
départ de mésentente et jalousie». At the age of 33 he married a woman 
from quite another social group, one from the working-class of a big town, 
who did not have a very good reputation. His relations considered the 
marriage to be a deplorable mésalliance and it became more and more 
unhappy, when his wife proved to be extravagant, unstable and an 
inebriate. 

At the end of the first ten years, the economic crisis began to be 
felt by the three brothers also and E wanted to cut down the scope 
of the business, while on the other hand the two other brothers wanted 
to increase their investments. They began to suspect that E wanted 
to take as much money as possible out of the firm in order to 
gratify his wife's wishes. E for his part thought that his brothers 
were managing the business badly. Each one of them persisted 
in his own point of view and it became more and more difficult for them 
to work together. The conflict came to a head when E refused to sign 
a purchase-contract which he considered most imprudent. E 'consulted a 
lawyer, who proposed a friendly settlement and E declared that he would 
leave the firm. The brother's refusal to agree to this led, however, to a 
tedious law-suit, lasting several years. Even though le Procureur du Roi 
intervened twice on E's behalf, his brothers refused to pay out any money 
to him. His position became decidedly worse during this time. He was 
forced to contract debts everywhere. He was unable to pay for the 
maintenance of his wife, who fell ill, and was finally threatened with evic- 
tion from his home as he was very behindhand with his rent. His many 
friends tried in vain to help him. 

Å At this time there was an »open war» between E and his brothers. 
E having obtained some outside advice, began to fell trees himself and 
to sell them in order to obtain some money. His brothers put the police 
onto him about sixty times. He also reported them. When the brothers 
met in the woods or at the sawmill, terrible scenes took place. E twice 
reported that his brothers assaulted him. Later on both parties used to 
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carry arms when there was a chance of an encounter. During this period 
E changed a good deal. He now regarded his brothers only as enemies 
who wanted to rob him of his rights. 

One day E got the idea to cut down a fir-tree in front of his brother's 
house. When the latter came hurrying to the spot with his gun over his 
shoulder, E also hurried to fetch his own gun. During the quarrel the 
younger brother joined them. The brothers stand facing one another as 
deadly enemies. ÉE states that the shot went off while they were quar- 


 relling. According to the evidence of his younger brother, he took aim at 


his elder brother and when he had wounded him, added, »Je vais te faire 
souffrir encore un peu ... puis je t'rachéverai å la hache». During the trial 
and afterwards he denies that he had said this, but he does not conceal 
his hatred of and his bitterness towards his brothers who, according to 
kim, have swindled him of his rights. 

There is the following memorandum about E in an observation report: 


»Sa notion théoretique de la justice est bonne mais sa notion pratique est 


surtout äå base de sentiment d'injustice subie. Sa notion de I'honneur 
procéde d'un code moral intime, il était sensible au jugement des autres 
et cherchait äå se conformer aux normes de la vie morale d'entourage. On 
concoit aisément qu'il ait été un homme éstimé, sa conduite ayant 
été trés réguligre en dehors du conflit avec ses freéres. Rien d'ailleurs ne 
pourrait faire prévoir que cet homme deviendrait criminel.» 


(RS 


F, a single woman, 34 years of age, murdered a female relative, her 
mother's sister, by poisoning and is declared not accountable for the deed 
by two experts accountable by one. The observation reports avail- 
able do not give a uniform picture of her in the period during which 
she was kept in an institution for criminal lunatics. In a very detailed 
observation report made three years after the: crime, the act is 
referred to as morbid hatred caused through paranoia and she is stated 


to be »une egoiste, d'un egoisme d”ailleurs trés elaboré» and is reported 


to show no signs of true repentance after the legal and medical action. 

F grew up in comfortable circumstances in a good home. There 
were no signs of any mental defects in her parents or two brothers. Her 
parents always placed her second to her brothers. She was taught 
privately at home together with her brothers. When her brothers 
went later to school, there was some talk of F going to school too, but 
nothing came of it. During her youth, she was very attached to her 
brothers, especially the younger of them. She tried to compensate for 
her inferior position by obtaining good results in her private lessons and 
according to her autobiography was always most anxious to achieve the 
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same results as her brothers. She was 14 at the out-break of the First 
World War, an event which had disastrous effects on her family. Her 
father was involved in financial difficulties and her elder brother was 
killed. Her father had a break-down and died two years after his son. 
F became still more attached to her younger brother and at the same 
time became responsible for the family. In order as she puts it, »to 
follow her brother more closely», she began to study again and by means 
of a private course was able to matriculate and decided to take up 
medicine. All this indicates that the dominating features in her model 
of action are her feeling of responsibility and affection for her family, 
and the ambition to reach through her studies the same standard as her 
brothers. 

There must, however, in all this, be taken into account another 
factor — her mother's sister. F's mother says that her sister even 
as a child was »impérieuse å PFextréme», nervy and very spoilt. 
She was passionately fond of music, which she worshipped with more 
enthusiasm than success. She could not bear others being better than 
she was. She tyranised over her sister, who wrote. »Elle tentait en 
quelque sorte avec moi'ce qu'elle a imposé plus tard å ma fille.> Her 
eccentricity grew more and more marked: in 1900 she could not bring 
herself to go to the World Exhibition because she disapproved of the 
Government, her adoration of men such as Napoleon and Wagner 
led her to make excursions, taken in a spirit of romanticism, to Waterloo 
and Bayreuth, where her eccentricity took on a peculiar form. As F's 
family was dependent on this aunt, she lived with them at times and 
appears to have tyrannised over them completely. She was openly con- 
temptuous of F and favoured the brothers to F's disadvantage. None the 
less she wished F to become a successful pianist — principally to satisfy 
her own personal vainglorious ideas. The situation has been well- 
described by the younger brother, who writes: »ma tante qui se jugeait une 
grande méconnue en musique, et qui avait quitté le Conservatoire aprés 
une médaille de bronze ou autre, jugée insuffisante pour ses mérites, 
décida de passer le flambeau de P'art å sa nigce esperant trouver en elle 
la revanche des couleuvres que la jalousie des milieux artistiques lui avait 
fait avaler». All the statements report that learning the piano was sheer 
torture to F. Albeit after a long time F had to give up learning to 
play the piano and when she then with her mother's consent decided to 
take up medicine, her aunt flew into a passion and threatened to dis- 
inherit both her and her brother. Her mother writes, »Il fallut céder; 
de la tout le mal»>. 

During the following difficult time, F got to know that her aunt 
knew that she, F, was suffering from an eye-complaint, but would 
pot disclose it, although there was a risk of it having serious con- 
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sequences for F. She made the following remark to her brother, »son 
deuil je le porterai en rouge». None the less F tended her aunt with great 
care when she had now definitely ioined the family for good and later 
on was operated on for cancer. During this period the aunt occupied 
three rooms; F had to sleep on a camp-bed in the toilet-room and 
her mother on a sofa in the dining-room. F kept the household accounts. 
Her aunt accused her of swindling her, probably because she knew nothing 
of business management and spent a lot of money uselessly on her music. 
F's mother, who could to some extent be what she herself calls a 
»tampon» between her sister and her daughter, met with a traffic accident 
and was confined to her bed fora long time. F had now to bear the 
whole responsibility for the home and nurse her mother, at which her 
aunt tormented her niece with perverse iealousy and showered insinuations 
on her. It was during one of these scenes that she committed the murder. 

It can hardly be said that an insensitive egoism dominates the action 
model in F. She appears to a high degree to be bound by those »conduct 
patterns» which are to be found in the French middle class. She is very 
anxious about her family's reputation, its financial standing and solidity. 
Her relations with her family circle are characterised by love and obedi- 
ence towards her parents and exceptionally warm affection as regards her 
brothers. This feeling of duty towards the family also exists in her rela- 
tions with her aunt. To all this must be added her intellectual ambitions, 
her struggle to make herself an equal of her much admired brothers. Mean- 
while the victim of her deed batters constantly against both her personal 
and family ambitions. Her »normal» action model is displaced and 
hatred of the disturbing factor becomes the outstanding feature. 

Her reaction towards the social intervention is that in the institution 
she shuts herself up inside a wall of defence as regards both the doctors 
and her fellow associates. Her whole reaction is distinguished by the 
fact that she treats the thing as a matter which only concerns those 
nearest to her and the victim of her dead. The threat of punish- 
ment by the authorities and the actual fact of intervention by them are 
outside her »sphere of interest». Her reaction is given formal expression 
in a letter she wrote to her doctor just before she was released: »Comme 
je vous Pai déjå dit, ie ne me défends pas, i'explique seulement par 
F'animosité persévérante dont j'ai souffert, le vertige de haine auquel ie 
me suis abandonnée dont, pour mon plus grand remords, ie mai réalisé 
FPodieux que lorsque lirréparable a été accompli.» 


G. 


G, a casual labourer, aged 28, robbed and murdered an eldery married 
couple, whom he had known for a considerable time. The medico-judicial 
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verdict, given by one of the foremost criminologists of our time, states 
that G's father, who died when he was two, was, as far as can be judged, 
a drunkard. The social inquiry reports that the father was a violent kind of 
man and used to threaten to kill his wife. Of the mother, who was 62 at the 
time of &'s crime, the psychiater notes that she »aurait présenté des 
malaises et réactions nerveuses, hystériformes». She also suffered from 
heart trouble. G is said to have a nervous and impulsive character. He 
very often has violent outbursts without any reasonable cause, but his 
outbursts have no epileptic characteristics or any symptoms usual to per- 
sons suffering from mental defects. During the slump with its resulting 
unemployment, which preceded the crime, he took to drink, which made” 
him even more irritable, but there is no evidence of any development in 
a pathological direction and no sign of madness or hypomania is ob- 
served. The report says that »son alcoolisme, comme aussi son existence - 
déréglée, devaient accentuer ses réactions impulsives et anomalis du carac- 
tére», but that from a legal point of view he is none the less responsible 
for his actions. 

G's upbringing at home was characterised by the anxious care taken 
by his mother that her only child should not resemble his father. At 
school his intelligence was above the average, but his morals left much 
to be desired. He left school at the age of 16 and began to look for work. 
Just at this time his mother remarried, her second husband being a work- 
man of good character. Although G appears to have been much irritated 
by his mother, he had a great respect for his step-father, who was ob- 
viously one of the stable influences in his loose life. Through his step- 
father he got work and this situation he succeeded in keeping for eight 
years in spite of the fact that he was only an average worker without 
initiative. As a conscript in the army he revolted against the discipliné 
which he found meaningless and unbearable and he was punished 9 times. 

In his detailed authobiography he bears witness to the fact that his step- 
father had a good influence on him, »par la loi des constrastes» as he 
says, and both he and other people certify that his step-father's death 
was for him a great misfortune. At the same time, now aged 24, he lost his 
Situation and obtained another one in an obscure establishment in a big 
Belgian city much frequented by prostitutes. He began to drink and to 
lead an immoral life. He still lived with his mother in a small suburb, 
but the relations between them grew worse when she endeavoured to keep 
watch over him and he revolted against her restraint. Periodically he 
was out of work. Once he was dismissed for a small theft. He also took 
money from his mother and left home, but returned again. His need of 
money increased and his self-control diminished. 

4 Kd Re days” Re he returned to his home to find 
il y. gulped down a bottle of wine, which he found there, armed 
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himself with a spanner, and made his way to a neighbouring family, con- 
sisting of an elderly retired officer and his wife with whom he used to 
play chess. He met the wife first and asked for a loan of 20,000 francs. 
He said he needed the money in order to enlist in the Foreign Legion. When 
she refused, he became violent and hit her with the spanner. He then 
went into the old man's room. The victim, who was asleep in his chair, 
woke up when first struck, but died in a few minutes. He then took 
40,000 francs in notes out of a safe, found some more notes in a bag, and a 
letter of his own acknowledging the receipt of 2,000 francs which he had 
borrowed fronr his victim. He put the corpses in a pond and went to a 
doctor to have his hand bandaged as he had hurt it and then wandered 
about the streets until he was arrested the following day. 

G has, both in his autobiography and in the memoranda he has made 
in connection with my many conversations with him, seriously tried to 
analyse what has happened to him. His upbringing — with the exception 
of the time when his step-father had a good influence on him — has been 
full of prejudices. He has had no real guidance. Being a weak character 
and having no one to help him, he has lost his bearings. He describes 
the situation in a striking way: »On discute, on s'insurge parce qu'on se 
sent ineompris. D'ou il résulte que les dispositions que I'on décovre en 
soi, n'ayant pas été fortifiées par une initiation adéquate, on se trouve 
mal préparé, désorienté, on erre vers le but qu'on essaye d'atteindre, sans 
y arriver. On se reconnait incapable d'une marché progressive vers un 
but déterminé, on est hésitant, désemparé. — Rien ne vous immunise: on 
se trouve aux prises avec les éventualités du présent et on n'ose pas en- 
visager la perspective d'un avenir favorable. On subit I'ascendant des 
caprices des événements. En un mot, on ne se gouverne pas, on est 
gouverné.» é 

In his weakness and the bitternes of his pitiable state he dreams 
the dream of wealth and freedom; The more he sinks, the more he 
gets away from wealth and independence the more he becomes intoxicated 
with a feeling of self-contempt and he says he was seized with an 
»exaltation de I'esprit portée å son paroxysme», and he perpetrates the 
crime in order to break out of-it, and when confronted with it he says 
that at the moment of the act he experienced »une terreur sans nom». 


H. 


H, the proprietress of a shop, aged 32, murdered her husband. No mental 
defects have been reported either in her or her family. She grew up in a 
good middle-class family. The relations between the parents and their 
children were exceptionally good. She was very devoted to her parents 
and might be said to have lived for them, especially so when she became 
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independent and had to look after them. She was a good pupil at school. 
Her intelligence was decidedly above the average. 

Already at the age of 14, she fell in love with the man, who later 
became her husband. At 19 she became his mistress. Some years later 
they married. Not until 10 years later did they have a child, a daughter, 
whom she says she worshippes. ; 

Her husband, who was her senior by a year, had a nervous and diffi- 
cult character, which as she says, she alone could manage. He did not 
drink or smoke. He worked in the shop which bore her name. She says 
that he never showed any symptoms of insanity, but that he was extre- 
mely nervy. He often behaved brutally and used to threaten her, the 
child and her parents. 

When her husband began openly to parade his mistress before H the 
relations between them became still worse. When his mistress became 
pregnant, her husband wanted to drive H out of the house and put his 
mistress in her place. H had heroically put up with ther husband until 
now. She had noticed that her husband, after his meetings with his 
mistress, showed a certain relaxation of the tenseness caused by his 
egoism. For the sake of peace and quiet and out of consideration for her 
child and her parents, she took upon herself the whole weight of this 
trouble, which put a great strain on her self-control. When her husband 
threatened to get rid of her and to bring his mistress's expected child 
into the home as a brother or sister to her own child, she felt that the 
limit had been reached. Both her child's and her parents” existence was 
threatened. 

During a terrible scene between them, she seized her husband's revolver 
and shot him. She telephoned the police at once and as they did not 
come immediately she rang them up again. 

She says that she decided to kill her husband an hour before the actual 
deed took place. With a proud smile she says that she quite understood 
the risk she was taking; and she also realizes that her action is to be 
condemned both from a moral and religious point of view. She often 
repeats: »II ne faut pas suprimer la vie humaine.» She also considers it 
right that she should be punished. She would repudiate any attempt to 
save her from being punished. However in spite of all this, she declares 
that the murder was the only way out of the situation, which was for her, 
the child and her parents nothing less than martyrdom. She is proud that 
she has saved them, but quite realizes that she must pay the price for 
their deliverance. 

A legal divorce did not seem to her to be practicable. She wants to 
return to her work, but only after she has been punished bodily too, she 
adds. Her summarized reply concerning the deed is always: »Il fallait, 
gw'il s'en aille», and as regards her punishment: »La loi est comme Ga.» 
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Two. imperatives were at war with one another and the conflict »could 
not be avoided». 


[2 


I, a farmer, aged 34, sold the plans of some fortifications to a foreign 
country. No symptoms of disease have been noted in either I or his 
family. The family are rich German yeomen who have lived for 
many decades on the same farm, firmly rooted in German tradition and 
the Catholic faith. The farm was in Germany on the Belgian border. They 
attend, it is true, a Belgian school, but their upbringing is essentially 
German. FPI's attitude, when we started speaking German during our con- 
versations, was touchingly genuine, and his descriptions of his childhood 
home gave a picture of a devout and good home, bound by its traditions 
and full of love and affection. His religious upbringing had made a deep 
impression on him and he says that his trust in God has been strengthened 
by his experiences. He showed me with burning faith his rosary. 

He was 13 years of age when as a consequence of the peace 
settlement after the First World War he became a Belgian citizen 
since his father's farm now lay on the Belgian side of the border. He 
worked at home on the farm until he was 27, at wihch age he married 
and rented a farm of 11 hectares. His marriage proved happy and two 
children were born to him and his wife. At the beginning all went well 
and he sold his products at a good profit to a big firm. However 
his wife became delicate and could not manage the work on the farm he 
had taken, so he had to move to a smaller farm, which he bought when 
he was 30. Here his troubles gradually increased. His wife's health got 
worse and she had to have medical treatment. He made a contract with 
a Co-operative firm and at first he regularly earned 200 francs a month. But 
as this firm did not prosper, it lowered his wages, which proved a very 
serious matter for him as it was seen that he had paid too much for the 
farm. He found it more and more difficult to pay his taxes and his 
situation became desperate when the firm which bought his goods was 
re-organised and accounts due to him were not paid. At the same time 
his wife became tubercular and had to enter a sanatorium. He had to 
sell his farm, but the only result was that he had debts amounting to 
10,000 francs encluding unpaid taxes. 

He obtained a situation as a worker on the fortifications at a wage of 
32 francs daily. He tried to obtain his right, but the only result was that 
he got into debt to his lawyer and it became very difficult for him to pay 
for his wife at the sanatorium. 

He, as well as the other workers at the fort, knew that the drawings 
were kept in a locked but rather simply-made cupboard at his place of 
work. The idea occurred to him that he would make his new country pay 
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in some way or other for what he had been robbed of by this country. But 
the consequences held him back. He asked an officer what would happen if 
the contents of the cupboard were to fall into enemy hands. From the 
answer he imagined that it would lead to no great danger. When some 
unknown civilians in a car met him alone he yielded to temptation and 
sold the drawings in the cupboard. 

There is no doubt that I has a high moral, intellectual and emotional 
standard. Both before and after the crime he is quite aware that this is 
an action which is to be condemned from a moral, social and legal point 
of view. But he has no true feeling for the country. He says that he has 
been cheated. And as he feels that in the law-court he is being treated 
as a foreigner, he will not at first confess. He only does this when he - 
realises that if war had broken out, his action would have resulted in death 
for many people. 

In prison he shows great bitterness at being given 10 years” penal 
servitute but says that he also condemns his own action and prays every 
evening for his new country. 


Subjective and Objective Attitude. 
By 
H. Sjöbring. 


When as a young psychiatrist some forty years ago I first 
came in contact with problems of the soul, I thought it necessary 
to go into the question of the nature of consciousness. In the 
works of Theodor Lipps I found the guidance I sought for. To 
this day, however, the problem of consciousness has ordinarily 
been left unconsidered, to the great detriment, I think, of psy- 
chological work. Psychology, as dealing with soul, surely must 
build on knowledge of the nature of consciousness. But, consci- 
ousness is experience. And, as the fundamental problems of 
philosophy have immediate experience for origin and basis, philo- 
sophy has the same foundation in the basic problem of the 
nature of consciousness. That is why I propose to deal with the 
general nature and development of consciousness or experience 
before I take up the problem of subjective and objective attitude, 
Or, as it may also be put, of finality and causality. 


In such an experience as that denoted by the words »I see this 
paper» there is a subject, an Ego, intent on an object. Object 
is the white surface and the black figures I see. Object also is 
the meaning of what I see. I conceive (or think) the object I 
see as paper, letters, print, and a particular meaning in what is 
printed. In reading silent speech takes place, or I may speak 
aloud of what I read. I am then intent on what I say and 
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articulate, and that is object of my conscious acting. Experience 
may have a character of sensation, thinking, ort action, which 
eventually may proceed into movement. Whatever quality ex- 
perience may have at the particular moment, there is always a 
subject intent on an object. Instead of intention one speaks of 
attention, strong or weak, active or passive, wide or narrow. 


Or, object may be more or less clearly grasped. There are a: 


great many different ways in which subject is intent on object. 

There are several reasons for mentioning these fundamental 
points. To a great extent psychologists have treated experience 
or Consciousness as if there was nothing but object. The subject 
and its reference to object has been lost. No distinction between 
the intending of the object and the intended object has been 
made. The I or Ego, present in the smallest portion of con- 
sciousness, has been overlooked, or presumed to be identical 
with the whole of personality or with a central part of it. For 
a long time no notice seems to have been taken to the fact that 
experience is not only sensation, intending a more perspicuous 
object, but thinking and action also, thus covering the whole 
central part of the sensory-motor course of neural process, if 
the expression may be allowed. 

If I intend something new, something not really known, ex- 
perience will have a greater intensity and obviousness as to its 
nature. If I don't quite understand what has been said, for 
instance, I strive to grasp the meaning of the spoken words. If 
a person is speaking too softly, I strive to catch what I hear. 
If I am speaking in a foreign language, I strive to pronounce 
the unfamiliar sounds correctly. In all these cases experiencing 
is a striving of the subject to grasp the object as this definite 
object. Fully to grasp the object in that way is the goal of my 
striving. At the moment I reach the goal, I experience »so it is», 
I grasp the object as this definite object. 

Experience has a more obvious character of striving when the 
object is new and unfamiliar. In habitual circumstances, on the 
other hand, in all routine work, in so far as I really know the 
matter in hand, thete is no striving in the ordinary sense of the 
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word. In such cases, I immediately grasp the object as this de- 
finite object and so reach my goal. But, what I know now, I 
have learned gradually through a process of ripening and by 
training. That I know and can do it, that it has become a 
matter of habit, is the outcome of a development from previous 
striving stages of experience. It is not admissible to suppose that 
something in principle new has been added at some point or 
other in the course of development. There surely must be some 
essential quality common to all experience, no matter how much 
Wöväaties: 

This common quality lies in the fact that subject is referred 
to an object at every moment and in every portion of conscious- 
ness or experience. For this reference I have already used the 
term intention. I prefer, however, the more explicit striving, 
used, however, in a wider sense than it usually has. Once the 
goal has been fully reached, there is nothing to strive for, and 
no consciousness. But in the very moment of reaching the goal 
I am still referred to the object in the particular way that I 
intend to grasp it. Even at that last moment there is still striv- 
ing in the wider sense of intending to grasp the object. 

Thus, the general quality of consciousness or experience may 
be expressed in the formula: subjects strives to grasp object ot, 
what amounts to the same thing, to reach the goal. For the goal 
is to grasp the object. Object determines goal in telling what 
I strive to grasp. Striving by its very nature contains subject, 
object, goal, everything that represents the common quality of 
experience in all its various forms. 

Instead of striving one could speak of a feeling of activity, 
or of activity simply. In order to obtain the necessary precision 
of expression I use striving for the phenomenal quality of ex- 
perience and reserve activity for the conceived psychic process 
appearing in experience. 

Psychologists in general seem to have overlooked the problem 
of the general nature of consciousness and the need for its solu- 
tion. One is not used to such a way of looking at the things 
concerned. I therefore wish to point to such postulations as 
4 
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that psychic activity is satisfaction of the needs of the organism, 
or answers to the demands of the organism or the surroundings, 
which express in a biological form the same thing as striving 
expresses from the point of view of consciousness, which as a 
matter of course is the original aspect. And the reason why one 
has to raise and answer the question about the general nature 
of consciousness is, that this common quality constitutes the 
necessary starting-point in dealing with general problems of 
consciousness and of the psychic process appearing in Conscious- = 
ness. 


Every object has more or less the character of a whole, it may 


be a thing, or an occurrence, it may be all that I intend at a 


particular moment. This whole has developed gradually. The 
concurrence of different activities results in their merging into 
a functional totality. An integration, as the process leading to 
such a whole may be called, comes about. The ordinary name 
for the integrated object is »gestalt»>. From an objective point 
of view integration indicates the general character of develop- 
ment of activity. 

When an activity is repeated it becomes better and better, 
easier and easier. The trend of development with regard to the 
quality of striving is thereby intimated. 

When I have reached the goal, I feel satisfied, content, happy. 
I have a feeling of pure pleasure. The opposite situation arises 
when the goal is experienced as impossible to attain, as when 
all hope is lost, or when I have been deprived for good of 
something I have valued. I then feel sorrtow or regret. I have 
a feeling of pure displeasure, Generally, in proportion as it 
seems more possible or probable that I shall reach the [cor 1 I 
feel pleasure, more or less pure, as in the pleasure of work, in 
the pleasure of struggle, or in hope. On the other hand, in 
proportion as it seems less possible or more improbable that 
I shall reach my goal, I feel a more or less pure displeasure, as 
in fear, alarm, anguish, or diffidence. In an intermediate posi- 
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tion, where the chances are rather balanced between my reach- 
ing the goal or not, between success and failure, I have a feeling 
— Of irritatedness, as in annoyance, anger, mistrust. 

There obviously is a continuous variation from pure pleasure 
on the one hand, through less pure pleasure, irritatedness, less 
pure displeasure to pure displeasure on the other, a fact that 
has generally been overlooked. The different qualities of feel- 
ing along this line express the position in relation to goal that 
subject holds in its striving. Pleasure-displeasure is thus evi- 
dently a quality of striving. It defines striving in respect of 
relation to goal. 

In inquiring for what relation to goal means from the aspect 
of object, one may start from the fact that subject in approaching 
goal more and more grasps object as this definite object and 
experiences »so it is». There is an acknowledgement of the 
object, which also may be expressed by »that is right», »that 
fits» and so on. The piece of furniture fits into its surroundings, 
it belongs to this place; this is the suitable word; this is the 
right phrase for what I mean. The different expressions all 
refer to the same thing, to the particular relation of an object 
to other objects in a feeling of pleasure or agreeableness. On 
the other hand, when something does not fit, when a note is 
wrong, when a colour jars, when a word or gesture hurts, all 
that induces a feeling of displeasure or disagreeableness. Or, 
in a state of uncertainty or doubt, as to whether the object fits 
or not, as to whether this is the right place, the right way or 
not, there is a feeling of irritatedness. It goes without saying 
that there are all possible shades in this line of fitting or not 
fitting, corresponding to the continuous variation of pleasure- 
-displeasure. 

From the point of view of object the feeling of pleasure- 
-displeasure thus means more or less of harmony, consonance, 
accordance, agreement. For the indicated relation between the 
different portions inhering in the actual whole of activity I will 
use the term concordance. Higher degree of concordance means 
a more complete merging of the different portions into the 
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whole of activity, which is the line of integration and develop- 
ment. 

A feeling of satisfaction means a full concordance as to the 
actual activity. The goal is reached, but only in a relative sense. 
The ungainly dancing of one's early years may be experienced 
with great pleasure, for instance. One has certainly to lay stress 
on »great» in the sense of »strong», but still there may be a 
comparatively pure pleasure. The onlooker may at the same 


time find the performance far from accomplished. And the” 


young dancer himself may soon find out with great diffidence 
that he has much to learn. At every moment of conscious life 
something new may present itself, which because it is new is 


not yet integrated, not yet in relatively complete concordance 


with other activity, and consequently a feeling of less pure 
pleasure, of irritatedness, or of displeasute appears as a sign of 
the decreased concordance of activity. 

Evidently, there is no evenly proceeding approach to the par- 
ticular goal. Unfavourable conditions may cause one a set back 
or even to give up. But in general a fuller concordance, a more 
complete merging into the whole of activity is brought about 
in the course of development in proportion as activity acquires 
the character of habit. This may be regarded as the qualitative 
side of development. 

Activity when repeated also proceeds easier and easier. When 
one is undertaking something that one can not do, when one 
is confronted with a new task, more strain and work is needed, 
a resistance is offered that has to be overcome. In the sequel 
activity runs more smoothly and more freely. It at last becomes 
as it were automatic. That represents the quantitative and 
dynamic aspect of development. 

To this alteration of activity there are two sides. On the one 
hand striving takes on a less restrained, a freer quality. That 
appears in the difference between unusual and usual, between 
unknown and known. In the course of development activity 
meets with less resistance and acquires a higher and higher 
degree of facility. At the same time striving becomes less and 
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dess intensive. Less strain, less force is needed. Activity acquires 

a lower degree of actuality, as I should like to put it. 
> Another side of the quantitative alteration is that activity ex- 
 pands to a greater extent. A relatively restrained activity gener- 
ally is confined to a relatively narrow area, to the particular matter 
that interests me at the moment. A more easy or facile activity 
ordinarily has a greater extensity. The degree of extensity ex- 
presses itself in the feeling quality of deep or shallow. I feel 
more deeply before a matter that is moving or affecting me to 
a greater extent. Or, what amounts to the same thing, my feel- 
ing is deeper towards an object that has greater importance, 
consequence, weight. 

As just mentioned, actuality decreases in proportion as facility 
gets greater, or conversely, actuality increases in proportion as 
resistance gets greater. Also actuality increases in proportion as 
the object has importance for me, that is in proportion as exten- 
sity increases. The most simple mathematical expression of the 
relation between the three factors is, that actuality is the product 
of extensity and resistance. What is of interest here is that when 
resistance in the course of development approaches nil, actuality 
too approaches nil even if extensity increases. 

Thus, the process of habituation is characterized on the one 
hand by a higher and higher degree of concordance between 
the different portions of activity, on the other by a higher and 
higher degree of facility and, accordingly, by a lower and lower 
degree of actuality. These qualities mark out the habit quality 
of activity. 

In so far as development is a process of habituation, it might 
be called perfection. From a qualitative point of view this per- 
fection expresses itself in a better result, from a quantitative 
point of view in facilitation of course and in a less expenditure 
of force. But, at every moment new matter, new activity is 
added. Thus development is also growth. 

The particular activity has the character of a habit in usual 
circumstances only. Even such an inveterately habituated activity 
as walking has a less free or facile, more strained and less 
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concordant character when occurring in unusual conditions, as 
for instance when walking with a strange carriage or when one 
has the feeling of being observed. At every moment in the 
ordinary course of life something less usual, something more 
or less new presents itself and demands to be considered. Ac- 
cordingly, activity acquires a less concordant quality, facility 
decreases and actuality increases. If not, consciousness would 
disappear and activity cease to exist. In the progress of develop- 
ment, however, subject gets habituated to the new circumstances 
and habit quality is re-established. Concordance, facility and dez- - 
actualizing is again brought about. Still, something new is 
added, activity has grown. Thus, a more perfect and a more 
complete adjustment to the demands of object takes place in the 
course of development. One has to consider what that means. 


Development unto habit results in the immediate grasping of 
the particular object as this definite one. That means »so it is>, 
»that is that», »A is A». One meets here with the empirical 
basis for the fundamental law of logic. Further, if A is not A, 
but B, that must have a cause. That is the principle of causality. 
Consequently the attitude of subject is objective, rational, 
founded on facts, logical and causal in proportion as habituation 
is accomplished. Earlier, when experience has not yet reached 
the full grasping of the object, activity is more or less a search- 
ing, a groping for the object. The attitude is more or less sub- 
jective, affective, not founded on facts, prelogical and final. The 
various terms here used refer to the same thing from different 
points of view. 

As an illustration one may take the chair that stands in my 
way. On one occasion I am in a hurty, am anxious to move 
forward, rush on, stumble against the chair, experience it as 
actively preventing my movement, as animated, and I act accord- 
ingly by pushing it irritatedly away. On another occasion I be- 
have objectively, state the fact that »so it is», and I act as the 
objective situation demands, move the chair out of the way or 
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walk round it. Another example may be taken from the different 
behaviour of people in a situation of panic, such as fire in a 
cinema. One person may cry out, rush madly from his seat, 
without any apparent aim except to get away. Another pushes 
consistently forward towards the nearest exit, without regard to 
other people, without any other thought than to get himself out 
of the building and out of danger. A third person calmly and 
objectively takes in the situation, acts upon his knowledge of 
it, is able to quiet and give assistance where necessary. Or, one 
may think of the different ways in which people react to what 
is happening on the film screen. One person may be primitively 
absorbed in what is going on. Another observes and judges 
objectively what the different persons are doing and saying. Also 
when the object is people, the attitude may be more or less sub- 
jective or more or less objective. 

In the entire development of the particular individual there 
is as a matter of course an alteration in the same general line 
from the primitive subjectivity of infancy to a more or less 
pronounced objectivity. Certain individuals and races may be 
called primitive in comparison with others. It must be noted, 
however, that people differ in a great many respects. High in- 
telligence for instance does not imply pronounced objectivity 
or exclude subjectivity. Moreover, even a most primitive person 
will take the objective, logical, and causal attitude pertaining to 
higher perfection, as soon as the person really knows about the 
matter at hand, as soon as activity has a habit quality. 


In order to determine more closely what subjective and objec- 
tive attitude means, one has to consider the different respects in 
which activity varies. 

Habit means in the first place closeness to goal, implying 
that subject immediately grasps object as this definite one and 
so reaches the goal. Reaching of goal with full concordance of 
object means »so it is», »there is nothing contradicting it», »it is 
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a fact». There is, I will say, facticity of object. Or, one could 
say, the object is a datum, it exists, it is real. 

The term »datum» seems in the first place to refer to an 
object of sensation. »Fact», on the other hand, points to action. 
It might be said that it is in action activity first fully reaches 
its end. The more or less remaining unity of sensation, thinking, 
and action is recalled by the word »fact». »Reality» seems at first 
sight to bear upon the concrete object grasped by sensation. One 
will easily find, however, that the particular real thing or 


occurrence, this chair för instance, is not only what I see in a | 


proper sense, but also this thing with its particular character, 
its particular meaning of chair, and its particular use of sitting 
on. Experience of reality so far, potentially at least, is thinking 
and action, as well as sensation. The terms »fact» and »facticity» 
thus may be legitimately used for »reality» so far. 

In a primitive kind of experience, as in sensation caused by a 
very strong stimulus, in sexual act, in panic reaction, in ecstasy 
one will find subject and object merged together into a primi- 
tive whole with a quality of »drift». At such a drift stage object 
is a rather indiscriminate part of experience, partaking of its 
general affective quality of pain, fright, lust, and so on. In 
the course of development object more and more gets disengaged 
from subject. In intermediate phases, which may be called feel- 
ing stage, the irritated subject appears for instance as obviously 
detached from the irritating object. In the last phase, the reason 
stage, object is free and independent of subject, as subject is free 
and selfgoverning in relation to object. Object exists indepen- 
dently of subject and independently of whether experienced 
or not. 

That freedom of object goes with freedom of subject is an 
instance of the general law that the way in which subject strives 
or feels is reflected in a corresponding quality of object, as when 
the object is experienced or felt as beautiful or ugly, as good 
or bad, as right or wrong, and so on. 

What is generally meant by reality is objective reality. And 
that is gained in proportion as activity acquires a habit char- 
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acter. Prior to that object more or less has a subjective reality 
only, consisting merely in its being experienced. Objective reality 
is constituted by freedom of object, by its existence indepen- 
dently of subject and of being experienced by subject. This 


quality of object I call objectivity. 


Development of activity into habit also means decrease of 
actuality as a consequence of a higher degree of facility. That 
appears in the very low intensity of striving or feeling. Object 
is no longer experienced as agreeable, or irritating, or disagree- 
able. It has no longer the character of a value to be desired, 
of an aid to my work, of a hindrance in my way, of a danger to 
my success, of a misfortune not to be evaded. It is a neutral fact 
merely, whatever it may have been before. There then is that 
third side to reality of object, neutrality. 

To sum up, in acquiring habit character activity takes on a 
full concordance between its different portions, a high degree 
of facility and consequently a low degree of actuality. Accord- 
ingly object is experienced as »so it is», as independent of sub- 
ject and of being experienced by subject. Object becomes a fact, 
objective and neutral. Or, to use the ordinary word for all that, 
object is experienced as real. The character of objective reality 
is constituted by facticity, objectivity, and neutrality. 


In the course of development objective reality is revealed to 
subject to a greater and greater extent. There is an infinite mul- 
titude of possibilities, which are grasped and realized in one 
point after another. This realizing is at the same time an in- 
cluding into the whole of the already realized object. That goes 
with the quality of fact and of not contradicted. Realizing 
means full concordance and integration. 

If the trend of development is integration, the general direc- 
tion of integration and of forming of »gestalt» lies in the lines 
of development. In the same way as activity gets better and 
easier, integration comes about along the lines of the best and the 
easiest solution, as has been shown by the gestalt psychologists. 
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What happens in activity may be expressed in different ways 
such as subject reacts on objective stimuli, subject is striving to 
satisfy needs, subject is striving to meet demands of object. What 
is said in these different ways is that quality of object is decisive 
as to possibility and way of integration. The more similar ob- 
jects are, the more easily they are brought together into an objec- 
tive whole. The more dissimilar objects are, the more easily . 
they are kept apart. Difficulty arises in proportion as it is hard 
to decide whether to bring together or to keep apart. 

Similarity and dissimilarity in the first place refer to objects | 
of sensation, particularly from the same sensorial sphere. But 
objects of thinking and of action may be called similar too. When : 
those words do not seem to be appropriate, one is reduced to 
using such expressions as concord, agreement and so on. Funda- 
mentally, I think, these words and »similarity» have the same 
meaning of possibility of concordance between the different 
parts. So far one always will move in circles when trying to 
find the basis for the way of integration in the general char- 
acter of the relation between objects. 

In the course of development the similar and concordant parts 
are more and more brought together, the dissimilar and dis- 
cordant parts more and more held apart. This feature I call 
distinction. Surely, as it meets the particular demands of object, 
this distinguishing process also means a closer determination of 
object. But what is ordinarily called the particular object is 
further determined by the adding of new attributes to those 
already existing. In this way a more and more complete deter- 
mination of object is brought about. For this feature I use the 
term precision. 

The alteration of activity along these lines may be followed 
through the various stages of development. In the primitive 
wholeness of the drift stage the different portions diffusely and 
vaguely merge into each other, both those that are simultane- 
ously present and those that continuously succeed one another. 
In the further course of development the different portions are 
more fully distinguished and acquire a more comparative inde- 
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pendence within the whole of activity and of object. At the 
1 same time the different portions become more and more precise 
I by the accumulation of new experiences, by the grasping of new 
objective components. 

At an earlier stage of development activity moves on a more 
concrete level. One might also say that action follows rather 
closely upon sensation. In the further course of development 
activity to a greater and greater extent obtains the character of 
thinking and thinking about what has been thought. Activity, 
in becoming more and more integrated, acquires a more gener- 
alized and a more abstract character, moves to a greater extent 
on higher levels of thinking. Hence development leads to what 
might be called abstraction. 

Distinction, precision, and abstraction represent different 
aspectsi of. the. process. of integration Tor be sure, there is a 
functional unity, a whole from the very beginning of individual 
life, due one must think to the complex conditions of higher 
organisms and to the inherent integrative tendency. But this 
= Original whole is an undifferentiated, one might say holistic, 
whole. The further development in distinguishing, precising and 
abstracting object is a differentiation. But the differentiated 
parts are more and more closely bound together in the more 
integrated whole. One may compare the loosely connected tota- 
lity of a more subjective reaction with the firm structure of an 
objective, habituated conduct of another person who knows and 
can in the same situation. 

The ordinary word for the character of activity and of object 
brought about by distinction, precision and abstraction is order. 
In observation, thinking, or action one will find order in the 
same degree in which habituation takes place. Order appears 
in the way in which one grasps the particular situation, in the 
way in which one builds up a conception of the world, in the 
structure of personality as a whole, more or less according to 
the degree in which the differentiation and integration has been 
accomplished. And order means that every portion of activity 
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and object according to its particular character gets its due place 
and its due weight in the totality. 

Development thus leads on the one hand to the grasping of 
reality, on the other to the ordering of reality. Both are com- 
prehended in integration. Reality is grasped by integrating the 
particular portion into the whole. Order is the general form in 
which the distinguished, precised and abstracted portions, the . 
differentiated portions if one prefers that term, are integrated. 


The alteration of activity in the direction of habit in the | 
course of development implies in itself a shifting of attitude ' 
from a more subjective to a more objective one and from a final 
to a causal point of view. As the variation through the different 
stages of development is as a matter of course continuous, there 
must be a continuity as to the correspondent attitudes too. But 
there lies the difficulty. There seems to be an insuperable breach 
between subjectivity and objectivity, between finality and cau- 
sality, owing to the fact that subject is one thing, object another. 

As experience always contains both subject and object, there 
should always be a subjective and an objective side to it. The 
outstanding fact is, however, that at a first stage of development 
the subjective point of view dominates, and at a last stage that 
of object-reigns. In these two extremes, there is not subject only, 
or object only respectively, but at every stage there are both 
subject and object. 

What alters in the course of development, however, is the 
relation between subject and object. In a drift stage subject and 
object merge into an indiscriminate whole. In subsequent feeling 
stages the original wholeness dissolves more and more. Subject 
and object gradually become detached from each other. In a last 
reason stage subject stands free and unbounded, as object is 
free and independent. So far there seems to be no doubt about 
continuity. 

It may be possible to get a more precise conception of the 
relation between subjectivity and objectivity, between finality and 
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causality. When in an intermediate stage of development thé 
object is experienced as aid, hindrance, or danger, for instance, 
it evidently as aid or so on is experienced as an inherent part 
of striving and seen in a subjective aspect of finality. At the 
same time it is this defined object and as such is regarded from 
an objective and causal point of view. Thus, subjective and 
objective attitude seem both to be there, side by side. It is to 
be particularly noted, that in the subjective attitude object is 
part of the striving that goes on, in the objective attitude the 
grasped object represents the very end, the goal. That is, in such 
an intermediate stage of development subjective and objective 
attitude respectively have quite the same meaning as in the 
extreme stages where the one or the other dominates. 

One has to state, then, that there is no real continuity be- 
tween a subjective and an objective attitude, between finality 
and causality. There are the two separate points of view, that 
of subject and that of object, and no others. 

Still the question remains, why at a first stage of development 
the subjective attitude, at a last the objective attitude dominates. 
The answer lies in the nature of experience. Subject intends 
object, subject is striving to grasp object, not the reverse. To the 
extent that object is not yet grasped, subject still strives to grasp 
it, and the point of view is that of subject. On the other hand, 
in proportion as object is grasped, subject looks at object as free 
and independent and the attitude inherent to such a state of 
experience is the objective one. 

If the quality of experience decides how far the attitude is a 
subjective or an objective one, the consequence is that subjective 
and objective attitude, finality and causality represent different 
points of view merely. Whether the stroke of the hammer is 
regarded as causing the nail to go in, or whether the hammer 
is looked at as the suitable instrument for driving in a nail, that 
amounts to the same thing. That the thyreoid hormone causes 
increased combustion in the organism is in fact the same thing 
as saying that thyreoid hormone is suited to the purpose of in- 
creasing combustion. What from-the point of view of subject 
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is instrumental to reaching the end, is from the point of view 
of object cause to that effect. 

In principle both the subjective and the objective view may 
be adopted for the particular matter and carried out through the 
whole field of object. But one must not forget the fundamental 
thing that subjective attitude is the original one, and that an 
objective attitude appears to the extent only that object is grasped 
as this definite one, that the striving of the subject has reached 
its goal. | 

That reaching of the goal may be achieved with more or less= 
ease or more or less difficulty. There is no difficulty in taking 
an objective attitude towards a dead thing in rest. But a stone 
flying through the air is at first inevitably experienced as some- 
thing living and striving. Or a machine in operation is gener- 
ally experienced as working to a specific end. As to the living 
organism, one may at one point after another find out, that, 
what previously appeared to be mysterious and inexplainable, 
has a natural causal explanation, but, nevertheless, one again 
and again falls back into a final attitude. And there is no reason 
for wonder at that, as one at every moment meets with some- 
thing not yet grasped and still unknown. 

Particular difficulties seem to arise when the object is man 
in its ordinary sense of psychic individual. Consciousness or 
experience, which is the ground for speaking about soul as some- 
thing other than body, in its essence is striving. One might 
wonder then, whether another point of view than that of striv- 
ing or of subject is possible: Still, one must bear in mind the 
wide sense here given to the term striving as the general char- 
acter of experience. It is only at an early stage of development 
that striving has a quality that nearly excludes an objective out- 
look. By and by things and occurrences to a greater and greater 
extent appear in an objective aspect, in the light of knowledge: 
And that means that experience or striving in itself has the 
corresponding quality, in conformity to the fact that the quality 
of striving is identical with the affective quality of object. 

In fact, one ordinarily takes a rather objective attitude to the 
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4 Sayings and doings of other people. That surely is impossible 


as to oneself, when important issues are at stake. But in looking 
back on the same situation one may perhaps be capable of a 


4 tolerably objective statement and judgement of what one has 
uf done and said, and the more so, if the subjective activity con- 


cerned is that of other people. 

Without going further into the problem, one has to state that 
| there evidently is a possibility of applying an objective and causal 
point of view to experience and soul, just as there is to other 
matters. In principle that means the possibility of an objective 
and causal treatment of man as psychic individual. A further 
| question is that, in order to bind together the psychic process 
appearing in consciousness with the outer world, one must turn 
to the correspondence between experience on the one hand and 
nervous process on the other. 

AS it is impossible to grasp objective reality fully and com- 
pletely, one must to a great extent stay at a subjective attitude. 
So far one could speak of a natural tendency to use the final 


| view as supplementary to the objective and causal. A deficient 


insight into the problems concerned leads to the establishing 
of the final attitude as equal to the causal or objective one. As 
an instance I may recall the common opinion that though a 
causal explanation may be sufficient to explain dead things, a 
new principle of finality must be assumed in order to explain 
life. But from the point of view of experience finality does not 
represent a new aspect, it is the original and primary one. 
What one must bear in mind is that the two possibilities, the 
subjective and the objective attitude, do not have the same value. 
To accept a final point of view as definite means to accept ignor- 
ance and desist from knowing the facts, from using reason and 
logic, from explaining causally what is going on. But to take 
the province where the greatest difficulties arise and where the 
least progress has been made, there is no reason why one should 
give up the possibility of knowing and dealing rationally with 
the problems of man. In fact, to learn to master these problems, 
as to a greater and greater extent the problems of nature have 
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been mastered, one must use the same objective method. And 
it is to be noticed that, whether we wish to or not, we continue 
in this objective way, since that lies in the very nature of ex- 
perience. 

The questions we ask arise out of experience. And the greatest 
difficulty lies in the narrow range of our experience. One must 


work on the largest possible empirical basis. One must not think 


that scientific work consists in laying brick to brick till the 


house is finished. The house is there present from the very 
beginning. The task is to make up a whole out of the small 


pieces one has been able to grasp. One must beware of con- 


sidering only what has been proved to be right. Something | 


significant may lie in what can merely be surmised, and the 


awareness of the gaps in our knowledge is not the least impor- | 


tant feature in our general conception of reality. 

Deficiency of the empirical basis may easily lead us to make 
hasty general conclusions. Logic may be ever so correct formally, 
but, where knowledge of the matter is insufficient, the funda- 
mental law of identity is sinned against. For general problems 
it is a most dangerous deficiency not to take immediate experi- 
ence into due consideration, an omission which is surely very 
common. 

I have tried to give a survey of the development of experi- 
ence starting from the basic problem of its nature. I have tried 
to establish that the different stages of development imply more 
or less of a subjective and an objective attitude, that only objec- 
tive attitude means knowledge and adjustment, to nature and 
to man, and that such an attitude is necessarily adopted to the 
extent that object is grasped as real and is fitted into its proper 
place in the order of the whole. 


DISCUSSIONS. 


Les archives Husserl å Louvain. Leur état actuel. Pat H e /7- 
ed IE RN ad Bresdea ÖRE AM. 


En 1939, Madame Malvine Husserl, la veuve d'Edmund Husserl, réus- 
sit par son esprit de décision å faire sortir d'Allemagne, tout I'héritage 
spirituel de son mari, et de le déposer å Louvain en Belgique ou il fut 
confié åä I'Institut Supérieur de Philosophie de T'Université de Louvain. 
Madame Husserl fut aidée dans cette täche par H. L. Van Breda, Dr. 
Phil., qui prit en main la direction des travaux å ce qui fut appelé Les 
Archives Husserl å Louvain. 


Un premier travail äå exécuter fut la classification méthodique du con- 
tenu des archives. Madame Husserl et la famille Husserl confiérent å 
I'Institut Supérieur de Philosophie de Louvain: Ia bibliotheque de Husserl; 
la presque totalité des manuscrits autographes laissés par le philosophe ”; 
une série de transcriptions de certains de ces manuscrits; et enfin, des 
lettres personnelles, des papiers et actes relatifs äå la personne et å 
T'activité académigue de Husserl. 

La bibliotheque fut dépouillée de facon systématique par M. E. Nau- 
welaerts, spécialisé dans ce travail, et attaché å la Bibliotheéque de VInsti- 
tut Supérieur de Philosophie. Un fichier de prés de 7500 cartes fut dressé 
par lui; on y trouve tous les renseignements utiles sur le contenu de la 
bibliotheque. Une cartothéque spéciale de pråés de 800 fiches relate tous 


1 Les Archives Husserl å Louvain possgdent au moins 30.000 pages in 8? 
d'autographes, dont la presque totalité est écrite en sténographie (Gabelsberger 
Stenographie) avec un nombre considérable de signes propres créé3 par Husserl. 
On sait que, d'aprés des spécialistes en cette matiére, les inédits de Husserl sont 
bien plus importants pour Ila connaissance de la pensée de Husserl que son 
oeuvre publiée, et que c'est seulement dans ces papiers que I'on trouve un 
exposé complet de ses idées philosophiques. Voir: A. Schuetz, Notizen zur Raum- 
konstitution. Editors Preface. Phil. and Phen. Res., 1 (1940—41), p. 21—23. 
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les ouvrages annotés par Husserl et tous les ouvrages qui traitent de sa 
doctrine. 

Pour la classification des manuscrits, transcriptions, lettres et autres 
documents du legs Husserl å Louvain un plan systématique et détaillé 
fut élaboré, qui élargit le plan méthodique suivant lequel E. Fink et 
E. Landgrebe, les assistants de Husserl, avaient classé en 1935 les manu- 
scrits sténographiés de Husserl, que celui-ci considérait alors comme 
dignes d'étre conservés. 


Voici le plan de classification de 1935": 


A. Mundane Phänomenologie: 
I. Logik und Formale Ontologie (41). 
H. Formale Ethik, Rechtsphilosophie (1). 
III. Ontologie (Eidetik und ihre Methodologie) (13). 
IV. Wissenschaftstheorie (22). 
V. Intentionale Anthropologie (Person und Umwelt) (26). 
VI. Psychologie (Lehre von der Intentionalität) (36). 
VII. Theorie der Weltapperzeption (31). 


B. Die Reduktion: 


I. Wege zur Reduktion (38). 
I. Die Reduktion selbst und ihre Methodologie (23). 
III. Vorläufige transzendentale Intentionalanalytik (12). 
IV. Historische und systematische Selbstcharakteristik der Phä- 
nomenologie (12). 


C. Zeitkonstitution als formale Konstitution (17). 
D. Primordiale Konstitution (»Urkonstitution») (18). 
E. Intersubiektive Konstitution: 


I. Konstitutive Elementarlehre der unmittelbaren Fremderfah- 
rung (7). 

II. Konstitution der mittelbaren Fremderfahrung (die volle So- 
zialität) (3). 

III. Transzendentale Anthropologie (transzendentale Theologie, 
Teleologie, usw.) (11). 


> Le chiffre ajouté entre paranthéses aprés les titres du classements, indique 
le nombre de manuscrits que le groupe contient. Il faut y ajouter que I'étendue 
de ces manuscrits est trés variable; il y a des dossiers qui ne renferment que 
vingt pages de texte sténographié, et qui portent pourtant une signature autonome 
dans la classification; il y en a également de deux cents pages et plus. En 
moyenne, les différents couverts, contenant un manuscrit å considérer comme une 
unité, renferment ca. quatre-vingts pages. 
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F. Vorlesungen und Vorträge: 
I. Vorlesungen und Teile aus Vorlesungen (44). 
II. Vorträge mit Beilagen (7). 
III. Manuskripte der gedruckten Abhandlungen mit späteren Bei- 
lagen (1). 
IV. Ungeordnete lose Blätter (4). 


A ce plan, on ajouta å Louvain les titres suivants": 


K. Stenographische Autographe in der kritischen Sichtung von 1935 
nicht aufgenommen: 
I., II, III. Stenographische Manuskripte (65). 
IX., X. Abschriften von Randbemerkungen in Bichern der Husserl- 
bibliothek. 


L. Autographe, vorwiegend in Kurrentschrift geschrieben, in der kriti- 
schen Sichtung von 1935 nicht aufgenommen (26). 


M. Abschriften von Manuskripten Husserls in Kurrentschrift, bezw. 
Maschinenschrift, vor 1938 von Husserls Assistenten in Freiburg 
ausgefuhrt: 

I. Vorlesungen: 
1. Einleitung in die Phänomenologie 1922. 
2. Einleitung in die Philosophie. 
3. Erste Philosophie. 
4. Phänomenologische Psychologie 1925. 


II. Vorträge: 


1. Berlin. 
2. Kant-Festrede. 
3. Pariser Vorträge und Cartesianische Meditationen. 


HI. Entwäörfe för Publikationen: 

1. Ideen II und III. 

a) Abschrift Stein. 

b) Abschrift Landgrebe. 

c) Verbesserungen Husserls zur Abschrift Landgrebe. 
2. Bearbeitung der VI. Logischen Untersuchung. 
3. Studien zur Struktur des Bewusstseins. 

a) I. Abschnitt. 

b) II. Abschnitt. 

c) III. Abschnitt. 

d) Entwärfe aus diesem Gedankenkreis. 


1 Voir la note précédente. 
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4. Entwiärfe fär Kaizo-Artikel. 
5. Entwärfe för Krisis III: 
a) Prager Voträge. 
b) Wiener Vorträge. 
c) Krisis III /Inhaltsverzeichnis / Zur Geschichtsforschung / 
Verbesserungen zu Krisis III. 
6—38. Entwiärfe in Grosz-Format. 
9. Streit um Husserls Idealismus. 
10. Entwiirfe zum Artikel: Phenomenology in Encycl. Brit. 
11—17. Entwirfe in 40 Format. 


Q. Notizen Husserls in den Vorlesungen seiner Lehrer. 


R. Briefe: 
I. von Husserl. 
II. an Husserl. 


X. Archivaria: 
1. Ernennungsurkunden. 
2. Anschlagszettel. 
3. Vorlesungsverzeichnisse. 
10. Tagebächer. 


Depuis 1916 Husserl $S'était fait aider successivement par trois colla- 
borateurs: Dr. E: Stein, Dr. Ts Landgrebe, Dr. E: Fink; ceux-cr om 
transcrit, comme assistants de Husserl, des parties importantes de ses 
autographes sténographiés. En 1936—1938 un de ces trois, le Dr. L. Land- 
grebe, devenu Privatdozent ä I'Université de Prague, avait entrepris avec 
F'aide financiere du Cercle philosophique de Prague pour les recherches 
sur Ventendement humain 1a transceription systématigque de certains manu- 
scrits de la classification de 1935; le choix des manuscrits qwil transcrivit 
lui était inspiré par son désir de mettre å la disposition des intéressés les 
textes relatifs å certains points importants de la problématique phéno- 
ménologigque. Guidé par ie méme principe, M. Landgrebe transcrit å 
Prague un lot important de textes husserliens; mais son travail de tran- 
seription ä Prague vise plutöt å une transcription de textes choisis, quwå 
une transcription totale du Nachlass sténographigue du maitre. 

En 1939 on prit å Louvain le décision de transcrire d”aprés un plan 
bien défini tous les manuscrits sténographiés contenus dans les Archives 
Husserl. On se proposa d”obtenir une copie aussi exacte que possible des 
autographes laissés par Husserl, copie qui permettrait äå tous les intéres- 
sés d'étudier ces documents, sans &tre obligés de se familiariser avec le 
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systéme trés compliqué de sténographie que Husserl emploie. En second 
lieu on voulait par ce travail préparer Kerinon totale ou partielle de 
F'oeuvre posthume du maitre. 

Gråce å PF'aide financieére trés généreuse de la Fondation Franqui”, 


"I institution belge qui a pour but de favoriser la recherche scientifique, la 


mise en clair des manuscrits put commencer en 1939; et, aprés une inter- 
ruption en 1940—1941, ce travail put tre poursuivi en 1942—1944. MM: 
L. Landgrebe et E. Fink, anciens assistants de Husserl, exécutérent cette 
transcription en 1939—1940, avec Pincomparable compétence que leur avait 
donné un contact prolongé avec lI'auteur et avec ses manuscrits. De 1942 
a ce iour Dr. St. Strasser continue le travail de MM. Landgrebe et Fink, 
auquel il s'initia par une longue étude. Les transcriptions de Louvain sont 
faites en cinq exemplaires, qui sont conservés dans les locaux dont dispo- 
sent les Archives Husserl å Louvain. 

A la fin de 1944 les Archives Husserl possédaient déjå en transcription 
prés de vingt mille pages in 49 de textes philosophiques de Husserl; ce 
qui représente un bon tiers de ce que I'auteur a laissé en manuscrit. De 
ce total, prés de sept mille cinq cents pages sont le résultat du travail 
des assistants personnels de Husserl (Dr. E. Stein, Dr. L. Landgrebe et 
Dr. E. Fink), å Fribourg entre 1916—1937. Du travail de transcription 
de M. Landgrebe å Prague, entre 1935 et 1938, nous possédons auelques 
quatorze cents pages. Les onze mille pages de transcription qui restent 
ont été élaborées ä Louvain de 1939 å 1944. Pour donner une idée com- 
pléte du travail de transcription exécuté å Louvain, il faut ajouter que 
pendant ces mémes années, tout ce que les Archives Husserl å Louvain 
contiennent de la correspondance Husserl et de ses papiers personnels 


—(prés de deux mille pages) fut également copié d'aprés les principes 


exposés plus haut. 


 Restait å rendre le contenu de ces papiers pratiquement utilisable. 
En outre, pour pouvoir juger de P'importance relative d'un texte transcrit, 
et pour dresser un plan conceret pour la continuation des travaux, il 
fallait obtenir une vue sur le contenu des sténogrammes non encore 
transcrits. A cet effet, plusieurs fichiers furent élaborés par Dr. L. Gelber, 
en collaboration avec le soussigné. Une premiere série de cartes relate 
toutes les données chronologiques que Husserl ou ses” collaborateurs ont 
laissées sur les manuscrits, et qui sont de nature å fixer la date de leur 


1 et particuligrement de son directeur, M. Jean Willems, qui réussit meéme 
pendant l'occupation allemande å inscrire aux budgets de la Fondation Franqui 
des subventions pour Ile travail aux manuscrits Husserl. 
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rédaction ou de leurs révisions. Une deuxigéme série de fiches décrit en 
détail chaque dossier des transcriptions en mentionnant le titre global que 
Husserl y a apposé, et en renvoyant aux en-tétes moins généraux. Dans 
une troisigme série de cartes on retrouve chaque titre ou sous-titre de 
la main de Husserl; et dans une quatrieme série qui n'est pas encore 
achevée, on est renseigné sur tous les auteurs cités par Husserl dans les 
manuscrits transcrits. On travaille å ce moment-ci å F'élaboration de 
fichiers semblables pour les manuscrits non encore transcrits. Pour les 
groupes A, B, C, D, et F, de la classification donnée plus haut, qui 
forment la partie la plus importante des archives, ce travail est virtuelle- 
ment terminé. 


Une brochure que lI'auteur de la présente note publiera sous peu, et 
qui portera le titre, Les Archives Husserl å Louvain. Leur constitution. 
Leur état actuel, domnera une vue plus détaillée sur tous les problémes 
concernant les Archives Husserl äå Louvain. La direction des Archives 
Husserl äå Louvain accueille volontiers tous les chercheurs qui désirent 
consulter les archives, et donnera aux intéressés toutes les informations 
utiles. 


Herman Leo Van Breda, O. F. M. Directeur des 
travaux aux Archives Husserl. 2, Place Cardinal 
Mercier, Louvain (Belgique). 


Definitions in the Social Sciences. By Svend Ranulf. 


Professor Alf Ross, in his recent book Hvorfor Demokrati? (pp. 175 
ff.), lays down that it is in many cases impossible to decide whether or 
not a particular form of government is to be described as democratic. 
There are continuous transitions from one form of government to 
another. But it is possible to decide whether a government is more or 
less democratic. It may even be possible to measure in quantitative terms 
the extent to which a particular government is democratic. Such measure- 
ment may take place in more than one dimension. We may measure 
the intensity of a democracy, i.e. we may take cognizance of the per- 
centage of the population to which the suffrage has been granted. We 
may measure the effectivity of a democracy, i. e. the degree of democratic 
control to which the elected representatives of the people are subjected, 
depending among other things, on the length of the electoral period. We 
may measure the extensity of a democracy, depending on the extent 
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to which not merely the legislative bodies but also the executive and 
the judiciary are subiected to democratic control. 

A similar method is adopted by Gerard DeGré in an article in which 
he has set himself the task of defining the concept of Fascism (»The 
Fascist: An Operational Definition», in Social Forces, vol. 24, no. 2, Dec. 
1945). DeGré rejects the method of meditating on the meaning of the 
term »Fascist» in the tradition of speculative philosophy, searching for 
its etymological roots, and intuitively deriving its essence or immanent 
definition. Instead of that, he proposes to measure the degree of Fascism 
prevailing in any particular state by means of what he describes as 
indices of Fascism. He suggests four such indices: 1) racialism; 2) ethno- 
centrism or tribalism; 3) leadership principle or »Fiährerism»; 4) statism 
or antipluralism. These indices are selected on the ground that the 
characteristics indicated are supposed to be most closely associated with 
individuals, groups and states that are avowedly Fascist. But obviously 
these characteristics occur to some degree also in surroundings which 
could not reasonably be described as outright Fascist. »When the concept 
of Fascism is defined in terms of the probability that certain indices are 
present in a population, it is no longer an »either-or» term, but becomes 
a multi-valued concept which can theoretically exhibit a probable range 
from zero to unity. That is, the degree to which a population exhibits 
characteristics which are indicative of Fascism determines the degree to 
which it is Fascist. A low degree of probability (e.g., .1) as determined 
by Fascist indices would indicate that there are traces of Fascist ideology 
present, but that it is present only in a minimal degree. An index ranging 
between .3 and .5 might be characterized as ”proto-Fascist' or ”minoral 
Fascist. Likewise, a Fascist index of over .5 would indicate that the 
average of the population under consideration is Fascist-minded in over 
half of its attitudes. Adolf Hitler would probably rank as a »maximal 
Fascist», falling in the range between .9 and unity. A sample of an 
Italian Fascist population would probably have a lower ranking (say 
between .4 and .8) than a comparable German Nazi group because of the 
lower intensity of Italian Fascism: less radicalism, for example.» 

This view implies that it will be scientifically relevant to apply the 
indices proposed by DeGré also to the testing of democratic states and 
of individuals who are not avowed Fascist, and who may not even be 
conscious of the proto-Fascist elements in their thinking. 

Racialism may be measured by tests for race bias already in existence. 
Says DeGré: »As simple a question as ”Do you believe that the Japanese 
were born that way, or did they get that way? can reveal the presence 
of a biologistic racialist viewpoint. However, the belief that cultural 
factors are determined racially rather than historically may be more 
indicative of ignorance than of Fascism. What is distinetly Fascist in a 
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racialist viewpoint is the belief in intrinsic biologically predetermined 
racial superiorities and inferiorities. Naive racialism, nevertheless, is 
relevant inasmuch as it makes an individual more susceptible to Fascist 
racialist propaganda.» Obviously, no testing of Danish public opinion 
according to the index of racialism would be possible without reference 
to some writings of Johs. V. Jensen, even though this celebrated novelist 
is known to have made no conscious concessions to Fascism, or rather 
no concessions at all, his published racialist views being older than any 
Fascist movement. It is a case of unconscious proto-Fascism. 
Ethnocentrisme or tribälism »is to be found in varying degrees in all 
attitudes which take as their starting point an irrational belief in the 


fundamental superiority of some social group as compared to other | 
groups. The snob whois very much concerned that the "lower. classes" : 


should look up to their ”betters” and not forget their ”place'; the sectarian 
who believes that his sect belongs to ”The Elect and that the rest of 
humanity is damned; the naive, so-called ”vulgar Marxist who indis- 
criminately condemns all members of Bourgeoisie;...the various peoples 
from the ancient Hebrews to the modern Japanese who believe that they 
are the Divinely Chosen — all of these situations manifest an attitude 
of narcissistic ethnocentrism.> DeGré adds that this attitude is present; 
in some form or other and to some degree, in everyone, and that it 
will be a particular methodological problem to determine just how 
prevalent it must be in order to become significant as an index of proto- 
Fascism. It is remarkable that in this way it may be necessary to regard 
even Marxists as bearers of a Fascist germ of infection. Several years 
ago it was resented in some quarters that the present writer had 
parallelized modern Fascism with English Puritanism in the age of 
Cromwell (cf. my book Moral Indignation and Middle Class Psychology, 
1938). It seems to me that, at least, no such objection could be sustained 
by anyone who accepts the methodological views of DeGré. 

AS to the index of the »leadership principle» or »Fihrerism», DeGré 
suggests that such a question as »Do you believe that some men are 
born to lead, others to follow?» can reveal the degree to which a popul- 
ation accepts authority on grounds other than rational considerations of 
merit. Perhaps also, in this respect, some attention should be directed 
to the more or less blindly accepted authority of political party leaders 
within their own otherwise democratic parties. This observation, which 
is not made by DeGré, would apply especially to some Socialist parties 
in Europe. 

Statism or anti-pluralism has as its primary motive the atomization 
of society, so that the social subgroupings which go to make up the 
modern community would tend to become progressively wWweaker. »This 
process of atomization has (in Germany) been extended not only to 
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economic and professional organizations, but to a wide variety of 
cultural, religious, and political groups as well. The arts are made 
subservient to the ends of the state machinery. Religious organizations 
were tolerated only to the extent to which they rendered unto Caesar 
that which is Caesar's. All political parties other than the official Fascist 
party were destroyed.» Goebbels has undoubtedly not been oblivious of 
the endeavour to make the arts subservient to the state when; in his 
speech at the inauguration of the Reichskulturkammer on Nov. 15, 1933, 
he vigorously denounced the liberalistic principle of Vart pour Vart. It 
therefore seems natural for a Danish writer to regard the frequency 
with which this principle has lately been denounced also by literary 
cerities in Denmark, as one index of a latent anti-pluralistie tendency in 
this country. This holds true irrespective of the political views to which 
the literary critics in question may profess to adhere. 

There is no reason to think that DeGré would consider his list of 
indices to be exhaustive. The present writer has, in some previous 
publications, tried to apply a few additional indices of the same metho- 
dological nature as those mentioned by DeGré. In an article in Ethics 
(vol. 50, no. I, Oct. 1939), entitled »Scholarly Forerunners of Fascism>, 
I have suggested that the prevalence of the views presented by Tönnies 
in his famous book Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft is to be regarded as 
such an index, because in the end these views, in a slightly modified form, 
have been adopted as a central part of the Nazi Weltanschauung. Con- 
sequently, according to the method of DeGré, all those writers, also in 
democratic countries, who have expressed ideas akin to the central 
conception of Tönnies, are to be regarded as exponents of a proto- 
Fascist trend. 'Likewise, in my Socialvidenskabelig Metodelcre, I have 
suggested that the prevalence of a »negativistic> philosophy is to be 
regarded as a similar index. Finally, in my essay Hitlers Kampt gegen 
die Obiektivität (Acta Jutlandica, 1946), I have suggested, as a third 
index, the frequency with which political propagandists violate the rule 
expressed in the proverb that you should not throw stones when you 
live in a glass house. 

As to the nature of the conclusions to be drawn from such a procedure, 
DeGré says that it »will yield qualitative indices that can be employed 
to achieve approximate results even before statistical quantification is 
essayed. At this stage the social analyst, the historian, and the social 
psychologist can begin already to explain the phenomena under consider- 
ation in general terms. ... However, before we can begin to plot changes 
in the degree of Fascism in a population, or to discover the relative 
proportions of Fascist ideology in various classes, or to compute the 
density of Fascist populations in various areas, it will be necessary to 
employ statistical techniques for determining the relative frequencies and 
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intensities of Fascist indices.» The statistical quantification, which I too 
deem necessary, is impossible to carry out for an isolated scholar and 
requires the collaboration of trained assistants. It has been one of the 
main objectives of my Metodelcere to insist that, unless this requirement 
is fulfilled, the social sciences will not be able to progress beyond their 
present rudimentary stage. In the meantime, there is only the choice 
between working with the unsatisfactory methods which are alone prac- 
ticable, or waiting passively for improved conditions of work to be 
brought about by a miracle. I have adopted the course of proceeding 
with the work as far as I can, and at the same time insisting that this 
is certainly not far enough, so long as the statistical quantification is 
lacking. 

In order to test the hypothesis that the prevalence of a »negativistic» 
philosophy and of views akin to those of Tönnies are indices of a 
Fascist or proto-Fascist trend, it is necessary to quote writers holding 
the views in question, and to interpret the passages quoted from these 
writers as expressions of a kind of proto-Fascism. This is frequently, 
and perhaps not unnaturally, resented by such writers and by their 
friends, who will accuse me of casting unjustified aspersions upon honour- 
able and steadfast democrats. It seems impossible to forestall a mis- 
understanding to this effect, although, of course, nothing could be farther 
from my intentions. My hypotheses are therefore met with indignation 
instead of with arguments. It is not unlikely that this indignation will 
make it impossible ever to have the hypotheses subjected to a proper 
quantitative test. This would be highly deplorable, in so far as it would 
mean that a democratic society encroaches upon the freedom of scientific 
research with regard to just those problems concerning which a demo- 
cracy can hardly afford to make any mistakes, if it is not to ieopardize 


its own existence. Svend Ranulf 
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of oneself.] ... 280—290. 
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Smith, Gudmund: Psykologiska prov med tvillingar. [Psychological 
tests. with twins.] ... 349—361. 
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Elmgren, John: Den psykologiska faktoranalysen. Några synpunkter. 
[The psychological factorial analysis. Some points of view.] ... 5, 13. 

Fellenius, V.: Rörelsevarseblivning som lokalisationsrubbning. [Per- 
ception of motion as disturbance of localisation.] ... 14—22. 

Gernamdt, B. & Zotterman, Y.: Inverkan av kyla och hetta på 
hudens taktila mekanism. [The effects ot cold and heat on the tactile 
mechanism of the skin.) ... 717—78. 

Kafka, V.: Psykiatri och psykologi. [Psychiatry and psychology.] ... 23 
—27. 

Kaila, Eino: En gestaltpsykologisk betraktelse över moralfilosofiens 
centralproblem. [ÅA gestalt-psychological essay concerning the main pro- 
blem of ethics.) ... 28—30. 

Katz, Rosa: Kan man uppfatta uttryck med känseln? Försök med upp- 
höjda teckningar. [The possibility of grasping expression by touch. 
Experiments with relief drawings.] ... 31—36. 

Koseleff, Paul: Et eksperiment vedrorende Charpentiereffekten 
(tyngdeperception). [An experiment concerning the Charpentier-effect 
(perception of weight).] ... 37—40. 

Landquist, John: Barnet och komiken. Intelligensens tidiga yttringar 
i småbarnens skämt och lek. [The child and the comical. Early be- 
haviours in infants joking and play.] ... 41—48. | 

Rubin, Edgar: Om det psykiske og det fysiske. [On the physical and | 
the psychical.] ... 49—50. 

Székely, L.: Fortsatta försök rörande inlärning, vetande och tänkande. 
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Xeme CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DE 
PHILOSOPHIE. 


Dans sa séance de clöture, le IXeme Congrés international de 
Philosophie (congrés Descartes) avait — en aott 1937 — accepté 
Pinvitation du gouvernement néerlandais de tenir aux Pays-Bas 
les assises du prochain congrés. C'est äå Groningue, en septembre 
1941, qu'aurait eu lieu le Xeme Congrés, si la guerre n'avait 
éclaté. En février 1940, le Comité d'organisation, aprés avoir 
consulté le bureau du Congrés Descartes, résolut de remettre 
»sine die» le Congrés de Groningue. Quelques mois plus tard, 
les Pays-Bas étaient envahis et en décembre 1941 le professeur 
Léonard Polak, président du futur congrés, mourait, victime d'une 
idéologie barbare, au camp de concentration de Sachsenhausen. 
Le Comité d'organisation qui avait commencé ses travaux sous la 
présidence du professeur Polak a cru devoir reprendre son acti- 
vité dés que les circonstances I'ont permis. Aussi a-t-il décidé, en 
accord avec les bureaux du Congrés Descartes et de I'Institut 
international de Philosophie et avec I'appui du Gouvernement 
des Pays-Bas que le Xeme Congrés aurait lieu ä Amsterdam, pen- 
dant l'été de 1948, entre le 15 aoöt et le 15 septembre. 

Nous adressons aujourd'hui un premier et chaleureux appel aux 
philosophes de tous les pays qui dans le années précédentes ont 
servi la cause de I'humanité pour qu'ils viennent assister au Xeme 
Congrés. Sans nul doute, en organisant de nouveau dans les 
conjonctures présentes ce congrés, susciterons nous la sympathie 
effective de tous ceux qui restent attachés å I'idée de I Humanité 
et dont la pensée reconnait la priorité de ce qui est universel sur 
ce qui est d'ordre particulier. Il est å prévoir que les difficultés 
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matérielles qui séparent encore les pays s'atténueront rapidement 
et que d'ici deux ans I'hébergement des hötes étrangers å Am 
sterdam pourra s'effectuer sans inconvénient. L'aide qui a été 
proposée au sujet des difficultés encore existantes par la section 
des lettres et de Philosophie de "UNESCO nous est infiniment 
précieuse. 

Le Xeme congrés reflétera dans la mesure du possible P'acti- 
vité philosophique de la derniére décade. Le Comité d'organisa- 
tion se rend bien compte de l'actuelle situation de la Philosophie”: 
ov la diversité I'emporte sur V'unité. N'ayant aucunement Fillu- = 
sion de pouvoir changer cet état de choses, il estime — et les pré- 
cédents congrés I'ont prouvé — que la rencontre de représentants 
de pensées diverses est toujours féconde, si elle sinspire d'inten- 
tions d'objectivité et de respect. D'autre part, il voudrait éviter 
que les congrés ne fåt qu'un rassemblement fortuit de tendances 
multiples et que, par souci d'objectivité, il manquat d'idée direc- 
trice. Aussi le Comité a décidé de proposer un théme central, 
dont Ile choix parait justifié et par la situation de la philosophie 
et par les problémes qui dominent la vie du temps présent. Ce 
théme est donné par les idées de / Homme, de I Humanité et de 
I Humanisme, dont Vintime connexion exige qu'elles soient dis- 
cutées dans leurs rapports mutuels. Point n'est besoin de justi- 
fier Pimportance philosophique d'un tel theme qui indique la 
source ou les pensées les plus divergentes trouvent une commune 
origine, en méme temps qu'il pose le probléme auquel toute phi- 
losophie conduit. L'apport des sciences sociologique, psychologi- 
que, psychiatrique et ethnologique ainsi que celui de V'histoire de 
la civilisation sera précieux pour bien situer les problémes. 

Il est bien entendu qu'å cöté du théme central les autres gran- 
des questions philosophiques seront abordées au congrés et que 
Ja théorie de la connaissance, le probléme des valeurs les dis- 
cussions sur la métaphysique y devront trouver place. Ces pro- 
blémes seront discutés, dans la mesure du possible, dans leurs 
rapports avec le theme central, sans toutefois que leur autonomie 
puisse jamais en souffrir. Des orateurs qualifiés seront invités å 
traiter les grands themes dans les séances pléniéres. 
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 Ee Secrétariat sera trés heureux de recevoir dés å présent des 
inscriptions provisoires et des offres de communication pour les 
séances de section. Le Comité sera particuligerement sensible å 
toute réaction, å toute suggestion concernant Il'idée centrale indi- 
quée ci-dessus et son mode de réalisation. Dans les bulletins 
suivants des précisions seront données aux futurs congressistes 
qui seront tenus au courant des étapes de la préparation du 
congrés. 


Le Comité d'organisation 


H. J. Pos, Université d Amsterdam, président. 

F. SASSEN, Université de Leyde, vice-président. 

E. W. BETH, Université d Amsterdam, secrétaire. 

D. H. TH. VOLLENHOVEN, Université libre (calviniste), 
Amsterdam, président de I' Alg. Ned. Ver. voor Wijsbegeerte. 

H. J. M: OLDEWELT, Université d Amsterdam. 

H. PLESSNER, Université de Groningue. 

H. ROBBERS, Université de Nimégue. 

A. G. M. VAN MELSEÉN, Université de Nimégue. 

J. PETERS, Université de Nimégue. 


Adresse du secrétaire: Bern. Zweerskade 23 I, Amsterdam-Z. 


INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE PHILOSOPHIE 


(Siege Social: Sorbonne, Faculté des Lettres) 
17, Rue de la Sorbonne - Paris Ve 


BUREAU DE L"INSTITUT: 
Léon Robin, Åke Petzäll, Raymond Bayer 


Entretiens d'Eté 
Lund, 8 au 14 Juin 1947 


»LA PHILOSOPHIE DU PROBLEME-.> 


Conférence d'introduction: »La philosophia perennis des pro- 
blémes». 


Théme 1. »La nature des probleémes philosophiques contem- 
porains». 


Théme 2. »La nature des problémes en logique». 
Theme 3. »Le probléme selon les sciences de la nature». 
Théme 4. »Le probléme en axiologie». 


Théme 35. »Comment poser les problémes en sciences sociales»>. 


Conclusion. 
Chaque théme, exposé par deux orateurs, sera suivi d'une dis- 
cussion générale. 


Les noms des orateurts et autres détails seront annoncés aussitöt 
que possible. 
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